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J ,r ™ (“Cfi I, (lie books and 
ex hi bit ions reviewed. We 
even venture a few tents Live 
predictions (pages I— Vlffj 
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What does Sir Keith Joseph 
have m common with Frank 

Sinatra? AntiTHESis has 

called on the services ofa 
professional graphologist and 

.hat^,r t 3^^° r ': arn 

strongly in her reports, there 
are other revelations . . . (page 


There is lit lie jminr university teachers 

Sf h nllf ^ l,,pclcss rcar £ uar ^ struggle 
lo preserve tenure, it cannot ** 


Life after tenure 


T enur ?. as ** has bcen'knawn 

a centum' Sink” f ° r more lhfl " 

«{ century will be progressive! v abo- 

hshed over the next two S S?r 

^preveSn'r COmfnis ' ioners aaSat 

W| prevented i from making their un- 

welcome inquisitorial progress around 

that T rS1 - ,,C<; mnd 'b'ing statutes so 
that all university teachcn cun he 

ffM 11 /?? CnS ‘J y {or " govd causc " 

(tor had rniher than very bod be- 
haviour; and that new and promoted 
teachers can be dismissed on grounds 

II '"""™' e ,'J 8C " C> . ,in Plain |“ 

WeV " 0 °, 

gu|oc™ C htn d th ldanCy - (in P lainer tan- 
U ”' VCrS “ y ”" t! 10 

fnStolGJ! even Ti! Tl'!" 1 T . 

s"m' f row blC |' From ,he s ' ar ' th ™ pre- 

den,o ra |,™ g e7iS Ur Tcnu r e b f„ n i,: 

^nded from 



The cat that ate the cream 
now has heart disease. Now 

onfnf nU J aery WiBdom ia 
l 0rts - h ° w muc *i do we 
fl-iiy know about what we 

Inn T? d the 1 ffe , cfeit has on us? 
Jon Turney iooks at recent 
developments in FOOD 
SCIENCE (page 7) 

ads ^“we exotic 
destinations and your s-to- 
command service. The 
airUnea deliver a regime as 
strict as any “total 

insUtutitm Ts and witliaB little 

useful information. Adrihn 
looks at the new 

PSYCHOLOGY OF 
TRAVEL (page 10) 

The “great Devonian 
controversy” is little known 
today even inside 
GEOLOGY departments. J. 
A. Secord reviews a new hook 
on an intriguing subject (page 
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Si£s 18th - toy 

The book mountain grows; • 
publication figures for 1986 + 
newsfeature 


Arts: Alan Bush, The Cinema 


° f univcrsit >’ teachers 

this 2 ^ ? r ° teclIOM of ‘enure. As 
t» s musi be obvious to Sir Keith, his 

conrlE 5 3nd n< J viscrs ' a reasonable 
^ n - ,nay be l,iat focy arc as 
li> ln attackin S ‘he values that 

ul behind tenure as the device itself 

heas P mMrh SS V fh ’ s commi ssioners may 
ihe.v nlS? b T pu ,“ in 6 ‘he dons in 
. P SlC as about helping universi- 
fbcir ma ”powi.T more 

&^. nuJSl . acct ‘P‘ ‘hat in its old 


Ihf/h h USI bc so,ne,l,il, S there on 
fine if “ ,,irI r can adjudicate. 
Perhaps the vice ehiimvllors' coni m it - 
tee could help by drafting guidelines 

ISmCteb 110 frC , C<k>ni wliteh might 

shfes^n ffcir‘ ,P >y ,, . ,d ! vkll,l,, “'liver- 
smes in their negotiations 

commissioners. 


with 
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Second, the abolition of tenure must 

SSSSwiS 


on 


on C the e o h th« Ihl PBrSOn ’ s behold "and 

is^sSS^^ 

Ideral'nnm^ b , ecome indefensible, in a 

vS I' Pro 


mversilv 

ssa ztoAi 

somc ° f ^. f 

IS never coming back i enure 

kf&BSfe SSSSs 

slflsSSS 


changir 

gspSSSSS 


debate fhmhairomafnS 

^WftSSSfSS* 

SSEJTSffL- s,ake - The abolitionof 

arS rKfJF12?«. 


for dcca dcs within the 

^.Idiii^s'nr'^ia!!:';;:^ the 


Sis?"*— -Isis' 

L'nS f of ten ' ^ h a , lui:s lhal ! a .v a ‘ the 

“hdendc pKta„“S?te b 4edom EX* 1 * "T bcr <* 'mna 

fiSKasassfea 

authoritar- 


Sir 1 questions that have 
mnintd frozen for deendne 


mii-lid 


r , . have 
Llegiabty and dL 

iJaEP 1 ? ° £ Jntell “ r t***M autnumar- 

Ln But l - nure ,lse,f had become 

an inappropriate expression of such 

values. Not that this necessarily justi- 
fied the action that Sir Keith has taken 
to abolish it. Although tenure un- 
doubtcdly introduced an unwelcome 
ng'djty into the sensible management 

HnS er - s d L' aboliti °n is likely to 
do little in the short or even medium 
term to ease that rigidity. So few new 
teachers are likely to be appointed by 

SS!2W , . nlhe S exl 10 y«rs,ands6 

then? tii* y . !P ** P L rom oted within 
them, thHt still at the end of this 




ldue'_ 

■ ^aswasa 1 !^ 

com°nSi1” 15 a ot ? f work for both the 

ment. Of BUch safeg ^ ar ^ . 

n the sense 

hu?5. nCy ° f r* dund “ 1 ^ impossible^ 
thi T ml bc effective in protecting 
the freedom to teach and research 


defence of 
roust be con- 


should not be vnaUous in * . 

that they make dismissal on ttrounrif ^ ■ 


Two recent decisions by the Govern- 
ment have utterly destroyed whatever 
vestigial truth was left in the old 

Brif? B < h ty ? e a° f th o S ener °uslv funded 

be 

below the most laundered rate of 
inflation. Students arc also to he 

stsSib f, s? c L aiming wc ? ai *«•»- 

" h . ich «"d? n .s have 


Students in penury 

whatever T maAeV , ?2I^J!ll d ^. wil1 ha . ve support. /V 


educationrthc^nd^nrS 

reluctant to discuss the Srly di^cp^ 

a^wsafss 

fiufth?w nce unlv «8i*y teachers - 

jfiSflfflS&aaasg 

ol the rights, duties, and rewards of 

oawl7 lty teacbers - 11 cannot be rele- 
gated to an unpleasant little footnote. 


Where arc you now, darijnri 
s ‘hut. my love? ^ 
WIHeh page are you on, gmiLb 

‘ " ‘ 11,1 ' 1 * tl'frISSS’ 

I hirty -.seven! 1 thoughlSaai 

Yes I was. But 1 had lo M k 
jjgain. Reader pour mkuL 
Some nf the Maori detail Mud 
con^mg. Marvellously ffij 

After you with It, then. 

Of course. How's good oldfc 
coniine along? BUU0W “ 
Well, IPs all rather nasty tag 

SL 80 '"* " ,an al1 

Canopus in Argos. 

n r !t 0UB B hl rd never mr hi 
thnt fifth volume liui Christy 
It looks as though you'DbelRj 
httkr luck this year. 
i es ’ 1 suppose so. Darling? 

'cs, sweetheart V 

slrungc LSk >OU somfl N ,M 
Of course you can, my pis'. 

1 . £ a ‘\ cvcr wish our Christen 
» hit like other people’s? 

What, people like the Lapwa? 

o who don't * 1 1 
at all. Peopled!**' 
nts and throw 

around. 

I don't really think . 


Student demand figures increased 


Quiz of the 
year, 11 


Resigned 
response 
on cuts 

by Peter Aspden 
A new mood of realism is swee; 
across universities as they try to 


by John O'Leary 

Demand fnr higher education will nnt 
fall as steeply or as quickly as the 
Government had expected, a planning 
summit will ho told later this month. 

Fresh projections arc being pre- 
pared fnr the first ever meeting be- 
tween the University Grants Commit- 
tee, the National Advisory Body and 
the Department nf Education anti 
Science, 'fheir discussions will pave 
the way for the division of student 
numbers fur the rest of ilie decade and 

beyond. 

The new estimates will show de- 
mand for higher education more 
buoyant than expected for the rest of 
the 1980s. The lower of the Govern- 
ment's two projections, which will 
continue to bc its yardstick for plan- 
ning, will move closer to the more 
optimistic alternative, considered by 
both the NAB and the UGC to bc the 


more accurate assessment. 

It will also pul back by a year the 
point when the DES expects student 
numbers to begin to decline. Although 
there would still he a considerable 
drop in the mid 199ns, it would not be 
as dramatic as in the previous reports. 

Many critics will argue that the 
revision should have been even greater 
since it is basically nn adjustment of 
previous projections. 

The revised figures will Ire used in 
planning the Government's public 
spending plans lor higher education 
from this year. There arc three main 
reasons accepted within the DES for 
the higher predictions: an increase in 
the participation rate of 18-yciir-ulds in 
higher education; the increnscd re- 
cruitment by universities last year; and 
the Government's own policy of a 
switch to increase the numbers nr 
students on science and engineering 
courses. 


There are considerably more four- 
year courses among the latter and 
these, together with ncwly-increascd 
estimates for the number of trainee 
teachers the country will need - who 
also have four- year courses - mean 
greater numbers within higher educa- 
tion even without higher recruitment. 

The meeting, to be held in three 
weeks’ time, will also receive a variety 
of new projections. They will give the 
first official breakdown of the pros- 
pects for different subject areas and 
assess the possible effects of policies 
outlined in the Green Paper. 

Sir Keith Joseph, (secretary of State 
for Education and Science, asked the 
NAB and the UGC a yeur ago to 
discuss the division of students be- 
tween the universities and the public 
sector. Members of the two organizn- 
lions met twice last year but the talks 
were unproductive because of the lack 
of current data on university numbers. 


The DES has been invited to partici- 
pate now that there appears to bc an 
opportunity to make progress. Howev- 
er, some NAB members would have 
preferred the exercise to be stopped 
until it hud been decided whether to 
eul numbers in the polytechnics and 
colleges to protect funding levels. 

This month's meeting comes at a 
time of increasing concern about the 
long term output of graduates. A series 
of meetings lias started between the 
DES and the Department of Trade and 
Industry, which is worried about the 
supply of graduates in certain key 
arcus of the economy. The Depart- 
ment of Employment will also be 
involved in later discussions. 

Pressure is increasing for measures 
to stimulate demand for higher educa- 
tion. But the rising cost of student 
awards, despite successive low grant 
increases, is the major slicking point. 


most of last year Stressing the 
long-term economics, there were Few 
signs that university institutions were 
piemeuting eost-cuiiing pinns! 

But in preparing their research plans, 
and financial forecasts For the Uni- 


coramentoratlve 
calendar revives 
memories of the 
Polytechnic of 
North London. 
This photograph 
comes from a 
lection used 

amtuss 1 ' 

calendar to mark 
the polytechnic’s 
90th 

anniversary. 
Charged with the 




ntvW^mn^ ° f studen ‘ s will have 

n^SiTV* ■3. e'SiS’ 

fhe^harncSr^f^^t 5 but a,so on rA “‘ ,ru aspect sl, ouid worry the 
.4 pS r . Sir Li 


support. Maybe student grants on the 
Bnitsh patten, are a goodW after all 

Thejhird aspect should 

^eith 


fcSJTSi 2iS5 5S eph ' i w ®i J sigmi i fcdT upport for a 

■ p SSr^wEsri 


SfSiSK'SESre- -- 
ST.' SfiS’MEt 1st 


If ■ • • • 1 — av*vvooia 11/1 U1C UnI- 

Tcoplc who get terribly dn»* .* versity Grants Committee, universities 
ring “Here Wc (Jo” Jn the d* ^ve had to take stock and accept the 
That's hardly tile sort . . . challenge presented by the annual 2 
People who go to office ^ funding cut announced by the 

Christmas Eve Instead of orlAI# rai ^u e n',, . 
home 10 days before Oiririmask At Hull University, the senate has 

thesecretaricsali a\o»e with li jS^^iSrfiw - d I09acadcmjc 

projected deficit of more than £8 
mllDon by 1990. Nearly 40 of the job 
Just for once I’d like to s«« CU j 8 are . t0 in the arts faculty, 
tinsel chains In the scmiuur te re $J i cin 8 '** numbers by 27 per cent. 
Hardly practical, darling u ^5 e „ r ! eed ^.‘he cuts was outlined 
Balloons bohhini. over fm by , ■ new J Ac ? chancellor, Profes- 

nolfcAoart . 6 *"* Ta - ylor w ,5 0 .' 0ld “ n ““ 

The amhron - . , , . that the university could not expect to 

wrono bicntc wo,lld ^ f benefit from the University Grants 
.■•v '7 Committee’s formula funding of 
Crackers on the tuble *f the li teaching costs or from greater seJectiv- 
professorial board! . ity in research support. He said the 

they wouldn't be appreciated, university needed to act now to start 
Carol ringing In the Reference li reducing its recurrent deficit, which 
rary? \ stood at £800,000 in 1985/86. 


ssfir w » rsw'i® e«a war & 

SSr.:5' ™ H1 »« teaching of 3J.! 1 b ?‘»8 ». ■he'cJovemm™ 




lion nas neengiven about how this is to 
be done The miserly 2 per cent 
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British Journal of Lingulslitt, 
Most anachronistic. 

And best of all, a big rant* 
Jolly Father Christmas risH 
everyone compliments of the* 
on the back page orTAe Times $ 
Education Supplement! 

Now you’re simply being silly. 


student support ]? 

5$!tiEA&: Iff** ta full-time 

ing social security BmV'it '” V0,V ' 
sufficient - and 1 h J '* ,s , not 
moreover students H r P o “ an , lJ if 


ws^now been reached where it a no 
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social security. 3 n d a of 



the staffing 

committee whether they should be 
frozen, filled after n pause or, in 
iexcepdonal circumstances, im- 
mediately. 

, C senate approved the cuts plan 
nearly three to one but. many 
lecturers - particularly in the arts 
faculty - have pledged to fight the 
proMsals. An Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers spokesman said: 
Coniine on top of the loss of some 130 
academic and academic related posts 
'Since 1981, this poses a veiy serious 
. threat to the existence of whole depart- 
ments in the faculty. There seems to be 
: no prospect of reaching such a target 
by voluntary means." 

- ■' The union has also asked for more 
J detailed discussions on the financial 
: forecasts given by Professor Taylor, 
■claiming they are too pessimistic. 
Mwe than 130 lecturers signed a 
petition protesting against the disprop- 
ortionate effect or the cuts on the arts 
.faculty. 

At Sheffield University, senate has 
approved a plan to treat individual 
departments as cost centres, responsi- 
ble for their own financial 



continued on page 3 


NAB slammed as Sir Keith 
calls for more closures 

by Karen Gold 


But In the two main areas where the 
NAB dealt with rationalization in 
1985, Sir Keith lakes matters into his 
own hands. The outcome of the NAB 
review of architecture, which recom- 
mended the closure of North East 
London Polytechnic’s school “does not 
offer me a satisfactory and defensible 
explanation of why the application of 
the criteria developed by the 
Architecture Intakes Working Party 
should lead to the pattern of provision 
NAB recommends, and in particular 
to the closure of NELP alone among 
the 18 public sector schools," said the 
letter. 

Sir Keith said he will take one to two 
months to decide if there should be 
meigers and/or closures in architecture 
Intakes this autumn. 

In teacher training, where the NAB 
had argued for postponing decisions 
on rationalization to fit in with next 
year’s planning exercise (1987/88), Sir 
Keith said in a separate letter that he 
cannot accept the NAB timetable and 
that therefore he will take DES advice 
in making plans for teacher training to 
be announced in Septembor 1986. 

Sir Keith accepted the NAB’s advice 
on distributing the advanced further 
education pool, but said he was sorry 
the NAB has refused to adopt a new 
funding methodology which would put 
more money into teacher training until 
. . .. - the pool itself is increased. He cannot 

sustain vocational provision, parti- accept this argumeht, he said, 

cularly in science and technology, although he accepts that the NAB will 

even in the event that this entails not do tt this year, and pressed them to 

reductions elsewhere," his letter said, adopt it in planning for 1987/88. 


Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretary of 
State for Education and Science, has 
called. on the National Advisory Body 
to close more polytechnic and college, 
courses. 

Sir Keith's public criticism of the 
NAB a reluctance to rationalize in- 
cludes an attack on the criteria used to 
decide upon closures as not satlsfac- 
tonr or defensible. 

This is the second year running Sir 
Keith has rebuked the NAB for failing 
to come up with rationalization prop- 
osals. In His end of year letter to his 
own under secretary and new chair- 
man of the NAB committee Mr 
George Walden, he said he was dis- 
appointed with the progress made. 

’A high quality system of public 
sector higher education requires that 
such resources as arc available are 
used as effectively as possible,” said Sir 
Keith. “The Government and local 
authorities . . . should confront what 
are often difficult choices notwith- 
standing that they may involve deci- 
sions to withdraw approval from 
courses which, though of adequate 
quality in themselves, seem to nave 
less than others to contribute to the 
meeting of longer-term needs”. 

Sir Keith renewed hiB pressure to 
rationalize when discussing longer 
term plans. He expects the iMAB to 


Victory for OU 
in grants battle 

by Maggie Richards 
A breakthrough has been achieved by 
the Open University in its battle to 
obtain mandatory grants for its under- 
graduate students. 

While the OU is hailing the arrange- 
ment as a step forward, there is 
speculation that the move could lead to 
a more flexible interpretation of grant 
regulations on courses for mature 
students offered by other higher 
education institutions, 

Approval has been given by the 
Department of Education and Science 
for mandatory grants to be made 
available for about 20studentswho, in 
January, begin a programme of study 
arranged through the new Docklands 
Open College in London. 

The students, none of whom have 
sufficient academic qualifications, 
have been enrolled with the Open 
University to take two foundation 
courses, in science Bind technology. 
But they will be studying on a full-time 
basis at North East London 
Polytechnic. Then It is intended they 
should switch to the second year of 
degree courses in science and technol- 
ogy at NELP or at Thames 
Polytechnic. 

It is because members of the group 
meor three criteria that they have 
become eligible for mandatory awards 
under existing grant regulations: 
undertaking study on a full time basis; 
at a recognized higher education in- 
stitution; and following undergraduate 
studies validated by recognized bodies 
- the OU and the Council for National 
Academic Awards. 


Indonesian 
deal could 
mean £15m 

A dozen or more universities and 
polytechnics will share a windfall of up 
to £15 million if the British Council 
succeeds in winning its biggest-cvei 
technical assistance conlractlater this 
month. 

The d eal is part of an $80 million 
World Bank project lo build up post- 
graduate studies in Indonesian univer- 
sities. The whole aid package is worth 
almost $250 million, but the British 
Council has restricted its bid to the 
training of students in Britain and the 
provision of higher education consul- 
tants in Indonesia. 

The first Indonesian students 
funded under the project are already at 
British universities. A total of 200 out 
of 700 to be sent abroad, will come to 
Britain to study for PhDs or masters 
degrees. The council Hopes to win a 
similar proportion of the consultancies 
when the contracts are let. 

Fourteen Indonesian academics and 
cm! servants spent three weeks tour- 
ing British universities and 
polytechnics in November - and their 
trip was followed up by an unsche- 
duled visit from DrSocdarto Praemo- 
tadi, director-general of higher educa- 
tion in [ndoncsia. 

Dr Praemotadi confirmed that a 
proportion of the work would almost 
certainly come to Britain, although 
final derisions on the contracts had not 
been taken. He said the Indonesian 
government was anxious to broaden 
the rnngsof countries with which it had 
higher education links. Traditionally, 
it had tended to look to the United 
States. 

"f think if we get to know each other 

more, the preliminary reports I have 
had suggest that the will to co-operate 
is there, even though information 
about Indonesia appears scanty in 
Britain,” he said. . 

The contract, is so large that the 
British Council Is hoping to set up a 
foil-lime post to administer the British 
share of the project. Hie Indonesian 
government wants the council to select 
the institutions and place its students. 

A maximum of 20 departments are 
likely to be involved. 

There lias been fierce international 
competition for work from the project. 
About half is expected to go to the 
United Slates, with West Germany, 
France, Australia and Japan all win- 
ning a smaller share than Britain. 

• Huddersfield Polytechnic is to 
participate jn a separate project to set 
up an agricultural polytechnic In In- 
donesia. Dr Praemotadi signed an 
agreement with the polytechnic during 
h& pre-Christmas visit, which will send 
90 lecturers to Huddersfield for up- 
grading. Indonesia is increasing its 
complement" of polytechnics from six 
to 25 before the end of the decade. 
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i MONDAY 

Pleasantly surprised, as always, to 
see so many students at inv 9am 
lecture this morning on the di/fusion 
of agricultural innovations in 1 9th 
century France. Disappointed, as 

ITT, 10 see °" c « hem im- 
nediafciy crossing out the few refer- 

snccs rn French on the reading list. 
Iflenvards, I glance at a nonet 
ijbmftred to me as editor of a journal 
nd despatch copies to two referees 
itftniisticaily requesting them to 

•eL™'* I " C,r rep ° rts WItf?in “ fcw 

A brief walk to college to have 
fee with two careers advisers from 
rtfunishire. as eager to learn ab- ' 
Emmanuels "radical” admis- l 
is policy as the college is to t 
Duragc applications from pupils c 
l maintained ■’ schools: I muse a 

•her. by the time Emmanuel's n 

y c °5J e * 10 be adopted bv the b 

"Pnvar, 2 cd” secondary m 

en a supervision, with two us 
[graduates, on the relations be- lei 
tween region al history and h is loricnl ci i 

K ra S* f ° ,,0Wed > a working 
rnnch with my team of 10 tutors ret 
d um «g which we discuss the pro ble nis fun 
of cohabiting undergraduates hard me 


upset by n college officer: I do my 
rvsr in phicaic her nnd to assure her 
thin her work is appreciated by the 

i college at large. By feint I am settled 
into my study, having asked my 
secretary only to disturb me for 
important and urgent business, be- 
cause I want to spend the day making 
the final revisions to a short naperon 
tnc praettee uf historical geography I 
m Czechoslovakia. ' y I 

■ . B.V 5.30pm the revisions arc com- I 

i pletcd and so l happily join my wife I 
| on a two-hour Christmas shopping I 
expedition in the nearby department I 
store On the way home we collect a I 
Greek take-away for supper, which | 
we eat watching the latest episode of I 
the television series on Queens’ Col- I 
.u ' Although the scries has become I 
rather tedious, the temptation to I 
S* !f ,s * rrc «*'We: this particular I 
episode offers some cruel comments I 
i,fesf y« of the fellows and I 

!5dS s , ast0 - nishi . ng c,ips of a se|f - 1 

indulgent university orator reciting I 

Siillfc 11 pt f m ' ln Lntin - at home, to I 
three bored and/or bewildered very I 

^ung children This episode, m3 / 

tamiffl h . C h Who,c scrics - must have / 
lhc . progressive image I 

Sco,l? s ™. Sen,0r ' U ' 0rbelicv “| 


rilKI IMI’.S liltiliKK MU [CATION SI UMM.KMKNT J.I.H6 


Parkes censures 
inconsistency 


HT 


; e THURSDAY 

” 5? n™ snowfall of wi„i cr: pretty 

but problematical for Cambridge's 
o thousands of cyclists. The early part 

sssFWJkbSs 

aps'st 

7 , nn S manager to review the 
•jrrangements for events in college 
dunna the coming week proved 
usefulness by rcvenling somc Dral! 

cfrcunjvemed Cnn h ° pcful ^ ■*' 

S fruniThc depan? 

ment, giving us an opportunitv to do 
some preliminary pUnS k 

lure CYiuriys in r‘ 

m,on ** mi i Hilly devilled to nuthLj 
anrTrh^ ,ni ? u,es “round college 
? nd lb J “ n,vers,l y; ‘hen essay marl- 
lWO su P crv isions. 

What was expected to be a oulet 
evening at home turns out to £ 
othenvTse: a college hostel-kUwr 


■ Sir, - Can one discern a connection 
faelwen two apparently unrelated arti- 
cles ITHES, December 20)? The 
account of the serious academic brain 
drain from Britain acquires heightened 
significance from Philip Thody’s com- 
placent and flatulent reminiscences of 
civil service selection procedures ex- 
plaining why it is natural to find 
Uxbridge classicists among the most 
acceptable candidates. 

Thody can be challenged on at least 
fourOTunts. First, his contrast between 
Oxbridge and redbrick students (the 
fomer being typically “brilliant" while 
the latter are merely “competent") is a 
ludicrous caricature. To be sure, Ox- 
bridge has higher A level entry grades 

° quaJf,y in each 'J’P C of 
university ensures considerable over- 
lap in student ability. If he made 
similar statements about differences of 
sex or race, he would be la ughed out of 

UGC lesson 

Ssj - Tcach jng ns a profession is not 

o^e vc^nn? h E ' ,gland iensu S'ric- 

knnws i^ ’ . hovve u ver ill-educated, 

SJfd. I " y M S - ab °. U . 1 “ !,,OSC W] ™ 

ian t do . . . Universities have been 
an exception. All those who teach 
here have traditionally been required 
h- sumc,hing m ,hc wny of 

^SSSST"^ 0r 

“f.P'Wsj-slcm 


cites is not the criticnl one. It is not the 
working-class student with a poor 
degree versus the upper-eliiss one with 
a first, but how does the selection 
board choose between the bus driver’s 
daughter from Middlcsborongli with u 
first in sociology from Mull anil t|, c 
ambassador’s sou from Winchester 

? n m^£‘ ,|,e $‘v ° xfurd with « (laird 
in PI E/ His evidence alniiil the iiual- 
ilics of ’'brilliimce" (superficial quick - 
ness of mind?) leads one to think that 
boards may too often tend to prefer the 
lat k-r type of cundidntc. 

Third, he entirely fails to address the 
serious failure to recruit more scien- 
tists as fast-stream generalist adminis- 
trators, an art which the French, whom 
he quotes approvingly, have mastered. 
Even the Fulton committee's mild 
recommendations to give some prefer- 
ence to candidates with relevant back- 


At a 7om tbe n ^ SSBSSSKSSS^ 

. the i P u ri " a P al of <™e of brother-in-law phones to say that mv 
Cambridge s sixth-fonn colleges ar- elderly mother has today been adS 
nves. I have invited him along so that ted into hospital 
wc can discuss mutual problems 
informally over dinner in Hall (which FRIDAY 

and theh* guests^. M tfm Uheret^a real on the theory 

sense of a college as a community ^T«uP ract i^ °f reca nslructing geog- 
Home for News at Ten and (I believe) P ut * 1 drive to Canter- 

a well-earned Scotch l J ■ bu 7 to ^, 8 t ra 3f mother »n hospital 

. . ® nd am pleased to find that she Is 

TUESDAY comfortable . I manage to return to 

My second 9nm lecture, this time on aft^-dinner" “OcwiLa^Diteus 1 '’ 

r 8 5° gr 5 phy ■ of ° nlBrio ? ions tn Historical Geography’ 1 held 
before Confederation: it seemed to in my college room p y 
be well received but T make a note to 0 ** 
have some additional slides prepared SATURDAY 
for next yew. Then to college, for r„ 7 , nom i „ 
essay marking and a coffee before ?lL. 3 rt 0 .? 1 ™ otl 
two hours of supervisions: the end of i„ P Kl' Ucge 
term is dose and it is encouraging to wlJiif day s races > 
see how the students have come to jSP patch f 5 o) 

grips with the course in recent weeks . „? Hys jj c s l art for 8 

A brief cycle ride to another tE an ? do J vn l< 
college enables me to arrive, as a J hro,, 8 ht ‘ m (he day 
member of the university's lodgings ~ rTip f- n . d n, i s| y bu 
syndicate, for luncheon with n clutch SJ5?? tl0 l f or ? l0 
of accom modal ton officers from uni- l na - a P“ b Iunc n 0 
versities in the Midlnnds and East , to glance at & 



one exrtcct 

produce hut on how Dundee University's court has dismis- 

owVimlo f ,C w,,y of resources they Bed l ls Rector of studies in legal 

.i rrrf!u,. _ eccentric hut certainlv ^ Xni “ Students practice after he was struck off the roll 

Wilf now J,I|I * !,, W , i ||,, li , v!i. fiici e Thatcher ;irid Sir Keith lncnnh 11x1 n v,SIt hy kfeHam of Scottish solicitors for professional 

in now tie even steeper inter-uni. r~ JOSL P» misconduct. 

fc Free speech Miaijwiiiiwfli 1 

the bread* Is but tered where . X . . Pni* iM- cinir.mpnl In itli mlininr that he should he duuniuerl 

of staff with •cbod ft 


ground knowledge in 

StmtT"! 5 by PetCr ASpdCn least consnicumislv failed follow 

Hriiuin |L SU P P fls Ihey uThe vice chancellor of Leeds Univer&i- Jarratt’s advice and provide the UGC 
fhik ,„.„ a I l 4 ,,lsbcs in unity. Sir Edward Parkes, has called on and individual universities with a wiisi- 

wiv,» m, y to pmsdLtnc Secretary of State for Education blc basis for strategic and long-term 
government. ^and Science. Sir Keith Joseph, to planning. 

tviiiM? ? t| 1 B ar,icle h o^descend from cloud cuckoo land” and “Nor is there any evidence that it is 

JJjJH* ,a, . Iui * of British Achieve 8 consistency between stated prepared, as Jarratt argued it should 

Hi . 1 aS 11 docs 0,1 KquarPolicy and resources ir universities are be, to provide funds to meet the whole 

Mll, J ec * ~ "1 havej«ji to h®ve a future. of the greater part of the realistic cost 

wn eyes and I knowthai, 8 ’ r Edward, a former chairman of of future staffing reductions agreed 
niiner lb >m systematic b* be University Grants Committee, ac- between individual institutions and the 
niiscd analysis of tliesvston i uscd ,hc Government of a "major UGC. 

winch would bring to fi* durc to “PPo-’ctoie and address itself “Universities are taking Jarratt very 
nous imperfections jh (he real problems hieing higher seriously, hut one must doubt whether 
*>r Thody’s eye. ’““Education, and the universities in par- the Government is doing the same, as 

ticular, over the rest of the century. far as its own responsibilities are 

Yours sincerely “Many of Government's staled concerned." 

MARTIN BULMER ob i“ tivcs in ,he Green Paper are He said that if the UOC’s prediction 

Department of social'w™. ^' y l ” c ‘* n ^i s,c ,n* wilh its funding of an annual 2 per cent funding cut 

nnd administration policies described m the same docu- came true, the university would be 

The London Schnni „rc mcnt * bc sa,d *!* b| s statement in facing a recurrent deficit or £6.9 mil- 

Houghton St wr? 01ta6J «>urt. TTie paper itself was it “deeply linn by the end of the decade. 

’ ^ disappointing document", he added. Such a shortfall could only he met by 

Sir Edward reserved special critic- the uiisclcctivc lapsing of posts in all 

ism for the Government’s attitude categories uf staff as they fell vacant - n 

towards the Jarratt report on cfficicn- course of action which would have a 

cy. "Although the Government has “chaotic effect oil the work of the 

responded to a recommendation in the university”. 

Jarratt report to commission nn ex- “If such a situation occurred, the 
animation of the rote, structure and taxpayer would bc getting a very poor 

staffing of the UGC, it has so far at return on invest ment," he said. 

Sack for AUT spun 

struck-off by David Jobbins 

« • « . University lecturers have rejected the 

<50liriT0r vace cb8nc ellors’ plans to revise salary 

structure and introduce greater local 

?e u dt e asfs sir di r; “ i,y ~f ssssrt 

p~<ta >f-« te was struck ofhhS 
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of the greater part of the realistic cost 
of future staffing reductions agreed 
between individual institutions and the 
UGC. 

“Universities arc taking Jarratt very 
seriously, hut nnc must doubt whether 
the Government is doing the same, as 
far as its own responsibilities are 
concerned." 

He said that if the UGC's prediction 
of an annual 2 per cent funding cut 
came true, the university would bc 
facing a recurrent deficit or £6.9 mil- 
lion by tin- end of the decade. 


JM 

m 




lion bv tin- end of the decade. 

Such a short fall could only he met by 
the unseiective lapsing of nnsis in all 
categories of stuff as they fell vacant - a 




course of action which would have a 
“chaotic- effect oil the work of the 
university”. 

“If such a situation occurred, the 
taxpayer would bc getting a very poor 
return on investment,” he said. 




Going il alone: Oxfurd University lecturer l>r Geoffrey Sweet making 
himself comfortable among 5, 0U0 copies of his first novel. For Love of 
Liberty , set in a modern, fictional university. Ur Sweet has published 
and plans to market the book by himself. 


AUT spurns new pay structure 
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i some additional slides prepared SATURDAY 
text yew. Then to college, for n v 7 i - 
V marking and a coffee before fuDrart K-rSl ° n . the , ? w P ath ' to 
hours of supervisions: the end of j n - coUcge • novices eights 

i is dose and it Is encouraging to break imnf Jk 06 *’ , b . ut the necd to 
how the students have come to Sli?™ T P atch f 5 of >cc on the river 
i with the course in recent weeks . v L j s i art for an hour . 80 i cycle 
brief cycle ride to another t? an S do y vn to keep warm, 
ge enables me to arrive, as a 5™ 11 ® 0 , 111 tbe da y il remains cold, 
iber of the university’s lodgings Si? ni “ ty bu ‘ (he knock-out 
rente, for luncheon with a cfutdi 1 f or ? ,ory ,s exciting: / 

«om modal ton officers from uni- JSS? ► P V b unca (, usin g(he oppor- 
ities in the Midlnnds and Bast EJE , to 8* ance at Stop hess, &m- , 
Ita: they are spending the dav in uv5 ge . s stud ® nt newspaper, and the 
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. B1 * by - Wt, Tn universities too, 
teaching will come very rightly to be 
seen as the profession of the second 
rate. Perhaps it is lucky that the UGC 
does have such an odd criterion for 
judging quality: there might still be 
some fairly outstanding researchers 
among these “failures 1 '. arcners 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN R. G. TURNER, 

Reader in evolutionary genetics. 
Department of genetics. 

University of Leeds. 

Brain bank 

Sir, - I was delighted to find the 
University of Warwick’s philosophy 
department so highly Disced in 1.! 


IliRli risk* uf cnft\ng il tn ill i I ■ 

Fqr this slntemeal \n solicitor that he should be dismissed 
not i c e th at (hose C 02 .cr tomb under good cause rcgulaliims referring 
'fru hi speakk***!. jjalinwioral, sc/mdalous or disgraceful 

he dn ties of uciTdirmteoM 


with what are oSen both c0B tL ? c J >lt,sb Solicitors’ Discipline 

freedom of speech and assembly” by a cr cdlbJe lJireM partner, committed suicide in Septem- 

It would be nice to belleVe Z t foU 2^"J^ n, ! ne !Kte IFi"*- A . month ,ater ’ the E 

assurance was both unanimous and ST*-? 0 ! , ^8 (° do , ' 1 oooks revealed an apparent shortfall 

sincere. And It would ^rat^er^fler S && 000 in clientJTods ' 

had?*? eonchulon lsU . ^ arth said he had insisted the 

had not your report begun with the Youre foMhfhHu ^ k ’ de - d,d n0t state he was a RoIicitor 

5SS!?' “*JnI™«illIes have been "»> “B" formal 


by David Jobbins 
University lecturers have rejected the 
vice chancellors' plans to revise salary 
structure and introduce greater local 
flexibility as a basis for negotiation. 

The university employers had 
wanted to open talks on their propos- 
als, circulated last November, when 

negotiations broke down, on January 
20 . 

Bui ilic unqualified hnstiliiv of tin* 
Association o[ University Teachers to 
* u " " l "n« counted with evidence of 


divisions between the employers them- 
selves, make this unlikely. 

The AUT says the vice chancellors’ 
proposals are "diametrically" opposed 
to its own claim first lodged in 1984 and 
amount to a deliberate expression of 
their contempt for university staff 
firmly stuck at the tops of the lecturer 

■ite-atojla. 

won the unqualified backing of council 
delegates in calling for the proposals to 
be withdrawn. There was considerable 
anger at how they had been trailed 

S uhiicly by Hie CVCP in a letter to Sir 
■eith Joseph, Secretary ol State for 


Scottish disparity attacked 


orders by o credible Uutal nartner, committed suicfde in Septem- 
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Reading RCil 51*1). 


top Press, Cam- 
SHper, and the 


malliardship are clearly not peculiar- 
ly Cambridge problems, and U is a 
relief to nnd at last an interest group 
who do not view cuts in student 
numbers as a problem. 

I leave before the coffee is served 
to cycle to the towpath , to encourage 
the collcce’s i first novices’ eight in the 
tune- trials. It involves cycling about 
fiw miles altogether and I return to 
college invigorated but breathless. 
Read through more applications for 
admission and then go to my study to 
clear the desk of unmarked stipend- 


clear the desk of unmarked supervi- 
sion essays. Arrive home at 6. 15nin 
to a wife who asks why I have 
returned so early! 

WEDNESDAY 

An early morning visit to the depart- 
ment produces the good news that I 


4 ini , y ? ave “ e towpath at 
colle l e mcn ’ 8 fl rst boat 
fefi ne t0 reHch .their 
K’ h5«* and . the women’s first 
r° at , , hav / n ? bettered them bv 
reaching their final. After a bath to 
haw out rather than to dean up, a 
lively but civilized, evening at ^the 
boat club's supper. 

SUNDAY 

Apart from a pre-luncheon mulled- 
wine party at the home of a col- 
tefA#® da y devoted to reading 

reusing tomorrow’s 9 o’clock |oc- 

Alan Baker 

The author Is lecturer tn geography 

St r iot S r of Emm ^l Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


Department of genetics “u n,?orsWes have been PRO^SSGnANiioviv not si & n forraal 

University of Leeds ' advised to ban controversial meet- m ap*1 „ j ^ AN I ON Y fljettera, but the student had disre- 

ty or Leeds. Ings on oimpu! If (key carry. "v”v However, the inbunal 

11 - Reading RG1 51*11. Jaid Mr Hogarth knew, or should have 

Brain hanlr A t . .. iN?’ tb “( (he student could not 

ain Oxford strike from ,hc o, «<®^ht* oi u* Op^ti^. ony rcal conlrol ovcr the 

UnivA ■ WaS r d ^‘8 b ted to find the Sir - There ic . r other means *have C ma* l ^K , ^rvfi tUrCr Ed ' nbur S b Universi- 

Umversity of Warwick’s philosophy about irikino^ J ao need for anxiety this Government does no & Chinese department last week 
department so highly placed in vniir aDOU [ str,Jcin g on the part of AUT t radii inn a i nn.tr, L?? 65 nQ Succeeded m his plea against dismissal 
peer review rfSteff S^AIrho^ ^ cdural ‘°" 

However, I can now reveal the link z5? r : ” l 'fhough strikes are unpre- seem tn in st!tut[o» tee which conducted the hearing has 

bo^een the ProfesrioSaUadSs S jftSi ,n AUT . b «tory and the S..t on at n?cbfo 0 ^JS? I L Mr r Jol, Il a RnBl warning. 

sSSS ifrwnaw j atsrrf jtem^ 

:onsortium, which was iniriallv P^P ^ SI,ua,1 °o now may be verv ^ ^ f tradmon ifuii behaviour on several occasions over a 

ap-funded is a aradS* 5 i S" dlfferent - but the need to moteci S I .* p • 1 ,s a, ^ rlcd 10 the nut number of years, although it is under- 

J&loscphy department f Warwick s institutions is the same. T^e strike of midX J ° b 35 drama,ic “ ^ ?°° d ** £® h J I * abi “‘ y has ncver 

ciLB,; “cessatio” then was beem.™ middle ages. been questioned. 

SSttSSubb ernment could not protect themin’!' Xv^M S r i in i' ere l/’ il- He was sus P endcd throughout lost 

3hi V oPn^| W vP R ’n i veraity from the public, but now we NFORD BELLIN, i with a speciul sub-committee of 

jty of Birmingha m Polytechnic. have a public which will nm !!!„ Wc {-“turcr in psychology. the university s staff committee rccom- 

nor save us University of Reading. mending that lie bc dismissed from 

.i 1 ^ December 31. 


There is an urgent need to bring 
Scottish central Institution lecturers" 
pay Info line with that or English 
polytechnic stair, says the principal 
of Edinburgh's Queen Margaret Col- 
lege. 

Mr Donald Leach, ln a statement 
to the college governors, said that for 
most Scottish staff, the gap was more 
than £1,000 a year, but that in some 
cases English staff were better off by 
£1,500. Proposals to Increase Scot- 
tish scales by a maximum 7 per cent 
would stiU leave a £400 gap for most 
lecturers. 

Central institution staff are cur- 
rently working to contract in support 
of their pay claim, as ore their 
colleagues in Scottish further educa- 
tion colleges and colleges of educa- 
tion. They want an assurance from 


demand fo r "a o„ C -off 

will whD , se ■hn would he topro- 

MpTmm* Jm WMr ’ , , of restoring salary levels to 

f d W wei * l helr l97 * VBlues W th toll Government 

IhefrEnalkh iSt° i?® W, “ f Undl K?- Union ,eaders My ,he faiIure 

lneir Lnglifih and Welsh ra11f»A<niM tn Rrhipvp an ‘Mnian'm 11 inoc 


“ ,fl Sto" we « “Kins their 1979 values with foil Government 

IhefrEnalkh n^vu 3? i?* W, “ f Undl K?- Union ,eaders My ,he faiIure 

their English and Welsh colleagues to achieve an “interim" 1985 settle- 
.^ C ?. d out iden tical work. ment substantially higher than the rate 
'College principals must be con- of inflation has made that task con- 
cerned ol the growing Impact of siderably harder for the universities, 
present Industrial action on our Etu- „ The Association of Polytechnic 

dents, and fearfol for the situation in Teachers has joined with other unions 

the new year if no early agreement on tb f Burnham further education 
can be reached,” he said. committee in demanding an increase in 

Mr Jack Dale, forther and hlaher 2S , n V mber ? f senior dosu In 

education officer of the Educational po,y,ec V ni “ and c °Heges to bring the 


Institute of Scotland welcomed Mr 
Leach’s statement, and said that even 
if Scottish salaries increased by 7 per 
cent, tbe senior lecturer scale would 
be lower than that for unpromoted 
English staff. 


uhh me nrst director of the Coventry -. 

consortium, which was initialiv Pick- rilfS f 1,aa, 'on now may be very 
up-funded, is a graduate 7wK k ’s S* necd 10 Protect our 

philosophy department. ». ‘ J s ‘ s the sa rae. The strike or 

Yours faithfully, w « becau sc the Gov- 

DAVID WARNER, vS3t? f™ Hj thc uni ' 

qty_°f Birmingham Polytechnic. have a public whreh wHl not save us 


FCS’s dossier of violence 


Short theses 

in,e . rcsli ne to learn from a 

B=S5 «sme 


however, be aVr, ,o .he de n „cr °f 
tnakuig it possible for ” 


middle ages, 

Yours sincerely, 
WYNFORD BELLIN, 
Lecturer in psychology. 
University of Reading. 


Details of more than 30 nlleged acts of 
violence and intimidation against the 
Federation or Conservative Students 
since the beginning of thc academic 
year have been given to ministers. 

The dossier forms the basis of the 
FCS s renewed demand for Govcrn- 
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a thesis of 35.000 words afterc' : 
full-time, or two years part-w 
8 lso attend seminars on t 
method and literary theory, 1 
papers based on their resc# i 
rest of the group. Mmb® 
continue to encourage reff*? 
thc degrees of MPhtl and ft 
candidates for which alsobajri 
in this course of research se® 

Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL WHEELER. / . 
Head of department of . ■ ■ 
English Literature, . : 

University of Lancaster, 
Lancaster. .■ • 



ment action to remove the campus 
!»wer of the extreme left, it says that 
the Government should cut off slate 


WL 




funds from student unions and make 
membership voluntary. 

Most of the alleged incidents are 
said by the FCS to have occurred in the 
early weeks of the year, when its 
activists were hampered in their 


8tfe mpts to recruit members and 
establish organizations at a number of 
universities, polytechnics and colleges. 

Tnc FCS claims that its stnils nt 
several freshers’ fairs were attacked or 
otheraise rendered ineffective, while 
publicity materials were destroyed 
and, in a smaller number of cases, its 
activists physically attacked. 

Other incidents refer to bans on 
Conservative speakers including 
mmisters and other MPs. The FCS 
criticizes thc alleged unwillingness of 
college authorities to snfeguard (he 
ability of the organization to recruit 
and to host campus meetings. 


Resigned response on cuts 
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university budgeting by the registrar, 
Mr John Padlev. 

Under the scheme, which was prop- 
osed in the university’s annual plan- 
ning report, all departments will be 
responsible for managing resources, 
including provision for maintenance of 
premises, heating and lighting. 

Mr Padlev said it was a major step 
forward in line with the Jarratt recom- 
mendations, ttith planning ifcspbnsibi- 


hties resting with line managers. Plans 
to introduce a similar system at Brunei 
University earlier this year foundered 
at the senate stage, but are still under 
consideration. 

Sheffield's council has already 

amnntail tka C — .1 i ... 


proportion into line with the universi- 
ties. 

Thc larger National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education has already decided to 
mnke this demand one of the main 
points of its 1986 salary claim. 

EEC agrees £40m 
research plan 

European community research minis- 
ters have agreed ail- expnnded prog- 
mmme of materials research in the 
EEC worth £411 million over the next 
tour -years. 

The programme extends existing 
work on raw materials and includes a 
new set of projects on advanced mote- 
nals technology. The work will be 
done in industrial and university labor- 
atories, with the European commis- 
sion paying part of the cost of each 
contract. 

The decision is a further sign that 
advanced materials are emerging as a 
third priority area - Iii thc leading in- 
dustrial nations; to go along with 
microelectronics 1 and biotechnology 
research. The British Government has 
still not replied to a report last year to 
the Department of Trade and Industry 
which called for a new research prog- 
ramme on advanced materials in the 


SR L d t “h f ° r l i C univ S” ity ^ Kwortli JE120 milli on over five 

shed up to 250 jobs under a scheme of The EEC effort in advanced mate- 
eariy retirement and voluntaiyredun- rials will be small compared with this 


dancy, following a warning from the 
vice chancellor. Professor Geoffrey 
Sims, that it was facing a projected 
deficit of £1,86 million on its recurrent 
budget for 'this financial year. - • 1 ,- 


proposal national programme, as- the 
£40 million from the commission must 
also cover work on raw materials 
processing, waste recovery and xe- 
cvdinK. 
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Education and Science, before they 
had briefed thc AUT, and at the delay 
in negotiating its own claim. 

Although toe CVCP itself has en- 
dorsed its proposals ns a basis for 
negotiation, at least one major uni- 
versity has dissented from them. The 
court of Glasgow University has writ- 
,h * plat i, 

WTfen includes greater freedom for ■ 
individual universities to fix salaries, 
replacement of the existing two long 
nay scales by two shorter ones, a 
longer probationary period, and intro- 
duction of performance appraisal 
criteria. 

When Committee A meets on Janu- 
ary 20, five days after the first national 
one-day strike in the union’s history, 
the AUT again intends to press its 


Thc Science Correspondent of The 
Times reported towards the end of 
1985 some recent research which 
revealed that heavy snoring can 
cause permanent brain damage 
and can even bc a potential killer. 

That may be good news for those 
of us who cannot stand the noise of 
other people snoring, who may now 
be wiped out and leave us in peace. 
Death certificates will admittedly 
look a Utile embarrassing with the 
cause of death given as excessive 
snoring and one might hesitate 
before having thc word carved on a 
gravestone - passed away noisily 
(rather than quietly) In his snore. 

I Snoring is defined i n thc Concise 

i Oxford Dictionary as a hoarse rat- 
tling or grunting noise in breathing 
especially during sleep. Webster’s 
gives many derivations but de- 
scribes it more generously as brea- 
thing during sleep with a rough 
hoarse noise due to vibration of the 
uvula and the soft papate. 

That kind of description may 
have been adequate for many yeras 
and I doubt if we really wanted to 
know much more about It. Snoring 
can be treated as a funny subject 
(for those who do not have to listen 
evwj night) and b In any case too 
embarrassing for the perpetrators 
to entertain people witn It as a topic 
of polite conversation. 

But now that U Is known to be 
dangerous we ought not to leave it, 
so to speak, unsung. The research 
shows that heavy snoring can make 
the upper airway at the bock of the 
throat coUapse, “throttling” the 
sleeper. 

. Since reading the report I have 
consulted some of my more lethar- 
gic friends In those sleepy flat lands 
of the ancient universities of Eng- 
land where I have been told they 
hare more experience of sleeping 
and snoring during the daytime 
than anywhere else in the country. 
One snorted and became silent. 
Another dismissed the research as 
coming from a place euphemistical- 
ly described as “thc steep labora- 
tory” at Loughborough Uni vcrslty. 
A third could not arouse himself 
sufficiently to comment but re- 
minded me testily that one should 
only ring his college In the morning 
or at sherry time; the afternoons 
were needed for rest, research and 
relaxation, 

On thc other hand, my friends In 
Scottish universities assured me 
that there was no problem there as 
It was far too cold to sleep during 
the day and that Scottish snoring 
was of course quite different from 
English snoring. 

They were emphatic tliat I would 
never forget it If I ever heard it and 
that the throat was cleared so 
thoroughly with every Scottish 
snore that there was no chanco of 
being throttled accidentally. 

But I countered, the director of 
thc sleep laboratory has warned 
snorers not to drink alcohol before 
bedtime, which can be dangerous. 
By that time I was holding the 
telephone fh one hand ana my 
whisky nightcap In the other and 
did not hear dearly what my 
frlcud, who sounded as If he was in 
the same posture, said. He seemed 
to consider any attack on the wee 
deoch and dorus an example of the 
Sassenach’s total Incomprehension 
of the democratic intellect. 

Not for the first time, I thought 
how fortunate it was that I went to a 
■Scottish university. 

Patrick Nuttsens 
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jy David Jobbins 
^ direct appeal to the Trades Union 
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\ uircci appuai iu inc 1 raues union 
The V. 1 mi It in i IKI : tl . ingress to heed the problems faced 
lion of ' ,s " ,u ie.*wy small unions because of its refusal to 
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CM ! ; In ^f ut ? on, yiSersity Teachers. 
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11 unions Because or us reiusai 10 
. Government money for ballots 
lecn lodged by lenders of the 
' L Association of Uni- 




!tz e clout for UGC urged 

sm® §B3» 

|n its evidence to the Cmham 
lirv min th* . ol,am 


. ‘■'•'■mty. ;ecp faith with TUC policy, the AUT, 

f h y tf , I l,Mcr London Ed«s v hich has conducted two ballots in the 
ngreed a sl^!cfra ,as, y car - has been especially hard-hit. 

institute whicn gives it ovjnii I- 051 month’s strike bullnt, eun- 

jjr more freedom as p^Jucted through the Electoral Reform 
I II,r,,l| g»‘«H England and ft5? oc * e ?y. cost the association more than 
tlieexceplionoFiLEA’snojt 12 ’ 0 ® al 8 timc when its treasurer, 
which are limited roraparii r Tom Hulsall, was warning of an 
Hie Institute will k*nCTcasing!y serious financial crisis. 
fiim-e„, ollevh . ™ ® Some members see no reason why 

heads so i| can ^T’^he union should not take the l invent- 
priorities: keen mZI™ ““bient’s money when it is heing used to 

courses; defoS^^ 8 dirc “ 8 « 8ck «" thu P^icies on 

grades and rcsponsibiliti«rffw n ? vers4ty fun , d L ns a " d salury cr,,sil,n 
and support 6be,n 8 pursued by ministers. 

II.PA ■ il. _ a .. l , n C0K °hi But the executive has made it clear 
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at the reouest oi u\erhi . D ^ L ' Cn >l^r 
the wife#* n'r Lhinnde biiard in 
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Where Unesco 
money will gQ ... 

mllii« U!l M e of where Britain's 16 A 
million Unesco contribution will be 

h^ rtCd ,n tbe next financial year has 
been given to MPs by Mr timothy 

SemW I, ® ter for oyersens develop- 
tafn’s °*F ,n ® “nf^ntation of Bn- 
tata a intention to withdraw. 

vJ=ni!!^ ects ran g e fro m the Over- 
lopment Agency's own tech- 
mca cooperation t raining programme- 
scholarships in the UK for Chinese 

&chp m** 5 ' T RP A shared scholarship 
^ Key En 8bsh language 
leachinB programme with special 
emphasTs on Francophone AfricA; dis- 

Sh »^ r I]!. ng . ,1 ? Vol . vin B Common- 
wealth academic instiiutions; a post- 

?Ul!S a, AfJ rflIning “heme for Sack 
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UGC r 'hfli n 
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hSlS’^ 1 collld bc S? al| Of. with half 
being lay persons. There should be 
greater openness, with universities 
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- - iTanuiiaj m * JC s view on thc issue of ballots. 

Awards. But there is a strong feeling that 

Each of the seven collwaifl though the outright defiance of the 
governing body and u ul Amalgamated Union of Engineering 
board. The colleges aretteOi Workers and th e Electrical, Elcciro- 
wcll. Clidseu, Central udSItt nic ' Telecommunications and Plumb- 
schools of art and Hie Loatoirt IM ^ Union - “designed to humiliate the 
or Printing, Fashion andCWi ft ™ C " “cording to AUT executive 
□nd Technology. Tvoodwc&t member . Dr Andrew Taylor - is in- 
the London Collear ofFiirmi a PP^ 0 R nate ' 8 chan B e ,n P°l |c y « 
Jhc^i Central Schod * || ^[^.' 1 ^i- ^Ti li eV r a yh a ig^rolbg^^ 

Above the individual «ih ing GovcrnmenT money can be 
board s and governnis, lltei® achieved . Ai least one other union, the 
^Sff^'^ademic hot rfaiqr convention workers', which is not 
^T^nr wjii ma ke Jilt, right, hns 

•The union’s declining membership 
»*i him * flCCS 8 subsenption increase almost 

four timec rh^ . 


.... „„„ ^-rni *• , w ia«s u suDscnption increase almost 
McKen/ie, aprfmly four times the rate of inflation next 


Tills year’s distribution of the £661 
million advanced further education 
pool among English polytechnics and 
colleges, announced in the House of 
Commons by the Secretary oFState for 
Education and Science, Sir Keith 
Joseph, follows the advice of the 
National Advisory Body in giving 
extra money to polytechnics at the 
expense of colleges and cutting the 
fondmg per student in order to protect 

The only possible change in it will 
come when Sir Keith deciles whether 
to close courses in architecture, which 
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AHocation o, 1 8to87 by Mmms 'Ztesatfg *. : 

MB I o_ L . 1 E mIHton ' Sunderland Poly 
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5.482 
4.779 
15.158 
4.049 
15.921 
13.598 
20.175 


NE London Poly 
Middlesex Poly 
Ealing CHE 
WestLondonlHE 


iVt . - 

Kingston Polv 
gham Poly 


Birmingham boly 

^MonPciy 
u verpool Poly 


Po y of North Londc 
Poly of South Bank 
City of London Poly 
Poiy/Cenlral London 
Thames Poly 
The London Inslitule 
Bristol Poly 
Crew & AJsager CHE 
Teesslda Poly 


4.744 

27.090 

Pl?l 

16.703 

18.318 

11.223 

11.732 

17.128 

10.008 

14.055 

12.516 

8.876 

16.453 

4.639 

10.014 


pool Polytechnic ana snw-i- year. An increase of 20 per cent may! 
jobs until the end of this needed, according to Dr Halsall. But 

the AUT is at last to appoint a fort her 
regional official and consulalions are 
to be held on where the new office 
should be based. 
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Plymouth Poly 
Dorset IHE 
Brighton Poly 
: EraextHE 
Gloucester C/AST 
Portsmouth Poly 
Southampton IHE 
The Hatfield Poly 
Humberside College 
Lancashire Poly 
Leicester Poly 
Nene College 
Trent Poly 
Oxford Poly 
North Staffs Poly 


Award for 
linstitute 

[London University's Institute of 
'Education has won a prize for its 
2 financial reporting -one of the alleged 
'weaknesses of university administra- 
tion, according to management ex- 
,perts. 


_ . - — " — 20.175 «39 Oxford Polv "Perts. 

Life peerage foTchan^eil^fSh^ffi^^ 7~~. ^- N ^! 3 Poly 

>erick dainton, tbe Tyr » . y among 1986 higher education awards * if 

New Year s Honours T kt - ■ *ES*2 b£ss; 

^?55, fa a fellow of Socictv . . ^ 


SIR FREDERICK DAINTON, the 
chancellor of SheRIeld University 
has been awarded a life peerage and* 
there are knighthoods for Professor 
Frederick Crawfoi-d, vice chancellor 
of Aston University, and Professor 
Geoffrey Elton, professor of modem 
history at Cambridge University, in 
the New Year’s Honoura List. 

Sir Frederick, 71, was vice chan- 
cellor of Nottingham University from 
1965 to 1970, following a spell as 
professor of physical chemistry at 
Leeds University. He is also a former 
president of (he Chemical Society 
and a former chairman of the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee. He be- 
came chancellor of Sheffield Uni- 
versity In 1978. 

PROFESSOR FREDERICK 
CRAWFORD, 54, has K? “ 

* A t U, I n University since 
1980. He was chairman and profes- 
sor of the Institute for Plasma Re- 
search and spent 23 years at Stanford 
University, California, where ho 


publlshe 

ma phya 

PROFESSOR 


• , where u„ 

numerous papers on plas- 
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— y ggaitfcrjEas 

™°™sor 

FRANCIS SMITH, 63, director of 

Nuf - 

Held Radioastronomy laboratory at 

Bank since IMl.BefSat 

S5,hni? JreC ‘ 0r of the R °y al Green- 

th u then te, «onununlca- 
?em HM^ h r MtabUshraent 8 * Mai- 

■*M3SsaRj£ 

rJW* ANDREW FOR- 


PROFESSOR GEOFFREY molecular genetics and 

ELTON, regius professor of modern ^ ^ a ? d “ e,d 8 chalr 

i** 8 bee, ‘ or Cta « o*P. 


the Royal nmoncai soctetv and 
aufhor of numerous books mainly on 
renaissance and reformation f S 
^amemberoftheLfodopS^ 

sxi n ta p " b,ic wtor <>'• 

fniS. G ,! 0F E REY WARNOCK, 
fff L. ¥fce l chai,ccI,(,p of °*ford 
University, becomes a knight. Mr 

n * ,ns been principal of 

Hertford College. Oxford, 

lSSl’to fo^n^l c l ha L nccUor from 

Hi™ J?.. 191 B ‘ knighthood leaves 

ranl l below his wife and 

W^™JS? U °? p,,er Bflroness Mary 

fortyw.' Wh ° reCe,ved her P««S 

RnnMc k D n,B Jl ted 18 DR WALTER 
BODMER, director of the Imperial 

S.®*'"' 111 Fund ’» taboSw! 

« lSX| r 5™ r ’>««*«• bf M „ r> ^ profeMor of c - r; 

Professor Bodmer. 49, Is a leading P*?, al the Unl^iy of Mfo* 

5*T3*GS ^3 •HiSsS'sss 

and breast canrer. 



time chief scientist of the Scottish 
Home and Health Department, civi- 
lian consultant to the Royal Navy, 
and honorary consultant surgeon to 

a2? d £? ° f Westf,e,U CoJ lege has 

fflsrx"' — “- fo,,nd ' r ° f 

*>AVID SMITH, 
aged 56, Slbthorpian professor of 
rural eMnomyai Oxford Unimshy 
?" d M feUow J (,r J Sl JohM CoUege has 
hfoinJi W i rd€d a hnlghlhood. He Ls 
biological secretary of the Rnvni 

CB^teku ?* tnc,ude: 

D^artment "of^ 

Ho 8 /' Hn b J!ii 0 ^ r ' dlreclor oreduc- 


iu miuiK.iai reponing. 

Science Hark: Praftsmr hd r u n* 1 tu ^: wl,lch wna honoured 
wards 1 rcitcssor J» for its financial report and accounts 

Mfohali t0 nudear i 1983/fi4 - is th e first university body to 

i n E ? wards ’ P ro?ost i? receive thc award since the scheme's 
London Polytechnic. Profess) introduction in 1980. 

L owe n lock, a member of frji-' LThe. financial practices of universi- 
verslty Grants CommlllW * '**■ #•«? heen under scrutiny since thc 
Lamb, Janies Watt proft* Publication last April of the Jnrratt 
electrical engineering. Glass* ? porl . , ori efficiency, which made 
versity; Geoffrey Manning, f SSS! T?T ment °- nc ?. f its S P C ' 

of the Rutherford AnnlelM-' a8 J 8ub J ecls to he examined m detail, 
lory. Appleton . .. jh e report condudcd tha{ mos| 

Arthur Martin nhatm* ' Unl y ers,t y management accounting 
SlruS lndMOrJ WCre inad «l U8 te and incap- 

NorlhLrn integration, and recommended 

„„j 1 . en ? ^dand; Lewis more systematic methods of reporting 
er Hnd chairman on poflcjt* and appraisal. B 

le ®' Afsoclatlon of County OJ The judging for the institute's nward 
William Nicol, former rafl was earned out by an independent 
the Scottish Technical V? P anel including senior accountants 
Council; Philip Sadler, fro ™ ‘he private and public sectors, 
Ashridge Management Ci#fc academics and representatives of con- 
Robert ShackJeton, M* rftf* ; BUmer and em P l °y ee interests, 
professor of French 

ford Unlverrily; StephoJJ. COrreCtlOIl 

tute o C f InleSual'S^ LwofThe^HES^Ih ^ WCek ’ S 
national InstHott « become next vice chancellor of the 

' Universi t v nF Raet a nni:. i- e i • . 


wdir bSlT^i^cS^ 8 ^’ A full list of tbe • 


A^JwSS SrSTfg : ne « vtee chancei^r of the 

Rrti^i University of East Anglia. In fact he is 

Brillsh Library rtfara*^- .. moving from East Anglia to become 

. . ..-J mrf.. |V ‘ ce _ onancellor of Birmingham Uni- 
A ftiil llo nfiiui muPuRi 1 : veruty. 6 


Crosland idea ‘has failed 


The farmland experiment has failet! 
working el.tss, maiure and disadvan- 
taged students and should he disman- 
tled. the annual conference of the 
Society fur Research in Higher Educa- 
tion wes told. 

In its place purchasing power should 
bc shifted into thc hands of students 
and away from the instiiutions, said Mr 
Dick Smethurst, Oxford University's 
director of cxrernal studies and’ a 
Worcester College fellow. 

A system of continuing education 
which enabled students to construct a 
lifetime curriculum of learning 
through a market solution should bc 
introduced , he (old the conference al 
Goldsmiths’ College, London. 

Mr Smethurst said “lire sharp 


CONFERENCE 

REPORT 


Felicity Jones reports from 
thc Society for Research in 
Higher Education. 

elbows of the articulate middle clas- 
ses” had destroyed the credibility of 
the Crosland argument that you can 
more acceptably redistribute income 
by redistributing services. 

“I want to see specific subsidy aimed 
at redistributing income, given to some 
consumers of continuing education 


Car workers’ experiment 


Personal growth needs of American 
car workers and not training Ls the 
ulm of a pllut union and management 
degree programme outlined hy Pro- 
fi-ssur Morris Keeton, pre&ldenl of 
(he council for (he Advancement of 
Experimental Learning. 

The programme was developed by 
the council and uses life experience 
assessment and provides college cre- 
dits for higher education degrees. 

The project, agreed between the 
United Automobile Workers' Union 
and Ford Motors, was an example of 
how much frirlher the USA was along 
thc road to opening up access to 
higher education for adults. 

Professor Keeton said that for the 


first lime Institutions were telling 
students about other institutions 1 
courses. 

The council acted us an "educa- 
tional broker” between industry und 
education und the different ways of 
operating had heen nne of the biggest 
hurdles. 

He described one incident: “Ford 
Motors sent back a report In which 
they had changed the spelling of 
employee to remove the last V. They 
hnd done a tlme-and-motion study 
and decided upon thc new spelling. 
They came back some weeks later 
though and said it was all right to 
spell it our way." 


through i he tax transfer system." he 
siiid. A "climbing frame" mo del "f 
continuing education with no harriers 
m access and freedom within the 
syMcm would lead ui this outcome. 

"Nu one should be under any illu- 
sion bul that it embodies a very’ radical 
and perhaps threatening idea, namely 
that the student chooses what he or she 
wants to do not that we providers 
choose what we want to give him or 
her,” said Mr Smcthursl. 

Con tinning education was not simp- 
ly a matter of Widening the Field of 
higher education, which was also the 
title of the conference hook but was 
more closely allied to the viewpoint of 
Mt Tyrrell Burgess, one of thu au- 
thors. 

Mr Burgess argues that the expecta- 
tions of students and academics are at 
odds and puts thc case for nn alt ema- 
il ve organization of study based upon 
each student’s initiative. 

“This is as important for students in 
initial as in post-initinl education. The 
most important consequence for stu- 
dents in continuing education is thc 
undermining of (he exclusive principle 
uf higher education," 1 said Mr 
Smciliurst who wished to take Mr 
Burgess’s concept even further. 

Lie ulso wanted resenreh and de- 
velopment work funded In institutions 
and public funds directed towards 
guidance and counselling with a 
national system of evaluation, accre- 
ditation and credit transfer. 

These would control the excesses of 
a market system of continuing educa- 
tion controlled by student buying 
power. 


Educators ‘must keep the customer satisfied’ 


The suppliers of continuing education 
need to be aware of thc criteria used by 
industry to meet their training and 
education requirements. Mr Ron 

«H. 1. 1 ----- 
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governors and education mnnaeer of 
Ford Motor Company, told thc SR HE 
conference. 

Mr Slicplicrd queried whether uduli 
educators had "the educational 

tl)ui'aK„i lUc nl tlll j 

trained manpower" to meet the de- 
mand which was undoubtedly there. 

“Most of us in industry know that in 
me Intensifying competition we have 


to pay much more attention to the 
continuing education needs of our 
employees at all levels as a means of 
su rviving, let alone p rospering”, he 

"^SfuflonslouSir 


E 


^rSHtottonsought Y6 be prepared fd 
reexamine their definition of quality to 
match customer specifications. "Most 
people might like tu own Pnrsctics but 
they cun only afford to run Fords.” he 
argued, saying that qualily for the 
t-mptayor mljjht hp simply a way of 
soring "value for money". 

They needed to investigate whether 
the productivity levels of their insritu- 
tions generated costs which put course 



rices too high nnd forced industry to 
ook elsewhere. 

Mr Shepherd said institutions 
needed io ex amine, their constitutions, 
WWWttllW®8ioynient arid culture 
to see whether they were flexible or 
just offering standard packages on a 
“ t a ke -i t-o r-lcttve-i t , wne n-we-run-it- 
basis" . 

There was a need iu look at manage- 
ment structures, their innovatory re- 
cord and i heir ability to meet new 
challenges and “success in pmuuding 
key members within an institution that 
continuing education ought to bc a 
crucial aspect of its overall ob jectives” . 

Eiigifieerlng 
efforts 
are praised 

by Karen Gold 

Considerable and successful efforts are 
being made to raise Birmingham 
Polytechnic’s engineering department 
above its past pedestrian level, accord- 
ing to an HM inspectorate report on 
part-time degrees there. 

In the past the department has had 
meamre resources and lacked imagina- 
*' v fj Jeadershlpj the report says. Its 


buildings are still dreary nnd depress^ 
id Its laboratories poorly equip- 


ing, ant 


On the crest of a wa ^schoolgirl Smaila Hussain lends a helpinghond 

!ra^r°ff SS °!v B #! an 0 Co r nil ° r of Liverpool University as he demons- 
trates the effectiveness of a bubble breakwater in reducing the heieht 
of waves. She was one of 5,000 school and college students who 
attended the university s Christmas lectures on subjects varying from 
gum disease to Russian censorship. 

Science inquiry launched 


The House of Lords Select Committee 
on Science and Technology is examin- 
ing public support for civil science and 
technology in its next Inquiry. 

A sub-committee chaired by Lord 
Sherfleld will take evidence on a wide 
range of questions on civil science. The 
inquiry will cover the organization of 
civil science, including the present 
division of responsibilities between the 
five research councils, and will look at 
sources of cash for research, especially 

• ’ • '» I- 1 , ; 


strategic and applied research. 

The committee also intends to re- 
view thc strengths and weaknesses of 
the customer-contractor principle, 
under which Government depart- 
ments have commissioned work From 
research councils since 1972. And the 
group will examine how much defence 
research is related to civil objectives, 
and the balance between research and 
development in the £2.3 billion the 
Government spends on defence work 
each year. 


mg, niiu iia in _ __ 

pM. Spending per full-lime-equivalent 
student has been more than doubled 
recently, but is still well below that 
recommended by the Engineering 
Council, tile report of a visit in May 
1984 says. 

But it adds that while most staff 
experience in industry is more than 10 
■’ears ago, younger staff have recently 
leen appointed and four teaching 
companies established with support 
from industry and the Science and 
Engineering Research Council. 

The department’s two part-time de- 
grees In electrical and mechanical 
engineering attract students aged be- 
tween 19 and 52. The electrical degree 
has been redesigned, emphasizing stu- 
dent-centred learning, and Is thought 
by students to be highly relevant to 
their past and future needs. 

Teaching on both courses was 
praised, but more non-teaching staff 
are needed. Counselling and guidance 
procedures for students are impress- 
ive. But there is still a substantial 
drop-out rate of students: fewer than 
half the 1979 entrants to the electrical 
degree obtained it, while 72 per cent 
obtained the mechanical degree. . 
Gty of Birmingham Polytechnic, in- 
spection of aspects of part-time adv- 
anced further educatibn In engineering, 
available from the DES, Honeypot 
,I^qre, Stan more, Jriiddx HA7 lAz. 
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When ‘high 
risk’ looks 
a safe bet 

In politics no currency becomes de- 
valued as fast as language. Thus 
when In March last year the founda- 
tions of the next National Advisory 
Body planning exercise were laid, the 
phrase quickly adopted as the most 
apt to describe its strategy wns that it 
was "high risk". But that was for a 
cut of 20 per cent or more in first year 
student numbers In 1987/88 on the 
t so-called unprotected programme 
areas. 

Now the official planning hypoth- 
esis nn revealed by the latest NAB 
documents released to all members of 
the board und committee is operating 
oil the assumption that up to around 
60 per cent or first year cuts in those 
areas might he necessary. This ex- 
traordinary position, which if 
enacted would dearly lead to the 
closure of up to 900 courses, and 
possibly several institutions, has not 
merely made "high risk" look like a 
reasonable compromise outcome - 
and that Is a danger we must be alert 
to - but has plunged public sector 
higher education Into an unpara- 
lletcd New Year crisis. 

Some will say that there is on 
element of media hype In all this, and 
will caution against falling for thc 
coToarilul language of the paper with 
references to the next planning exer- 
cise I laving "ail the characteristics of 
hillside forestry clearance: difficult, 
potentially dangerous, and needing 
nn axe". Surely, they will argue, no 
Government with even half a mind to 
electoral calculations would choose to 
turn away 20,000 or more individual 
students. Indeed with justice U will 
be pointed out that not even in the 
wretched Green Paper such a pros- 
pect was even hinted at, since all that 
document did was to presisf with a 
variant of projected student demand 
too low to be real. 

Turning away actual students, on 
such a basis as the NAB paper 
contemplates, would be such a fun- 
damental break with even the old 
Robbins principle, let alone Its new 
interpretation begrudingly recog- 
nized by even this Government, ns to 
be surely unthinkable. As the NAB 
document says with admirable clar- 
ity: "It Is important to keep In mind 
that what Is now at Issue Is a 
reduction In access in consequence of 
a cut in reson rces: It Is not a reduction 
In student demand ... or a reduc- 
tion In the needs of Industry, com- 
merce, the professions, and the pub- 
lic service for highly qnalilied mun- 
wer” (the underlinings are the 
kB's). 

Yet however unthinkable and un- 
real the projections of the paper, 
recent history compels us to take U 
seriously. For one thing, even if the 
aggregate student numbers actually 
eut are nothing like the 18,000 full- 
time equivalents postulated, a by- 
product of the operation could still be 
the greater concentration of courses 
in larger Institutions, la which case 
local part-time access wilt be a 
casualty. Also, whatever political 
game of brinkmanship Is being play- 
ed between the NAB and central 


BE 


government, the dangers of "plan- 
ning blight" to any poly or college 

K reposed for closure are all loo real 
i their consequences. 

Finally, as a caution against scep- 
tical inaction, thc lightness of fne 
timetable, with proposals due to be 
received in colleges on April 7, gives 
the whole operation au almost an- 
sfappablf quality. Which is precise 
why H behoves us to see that U 
stopped. 

Frank Griffiths 

The author is education secretary of 
the National Association of Teachers 
in Further and Higher Education. 
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Staffing crisis will 
lead to mediocrity, 
Germans warned 


from Barbara von Ow 


MUNICH 


West German universities are 
threatened by mediocrity and falling 
standards as a result of past anti 
present errors in staff policy, the 
president of the German rectors' con- 
ference (WRK), Theodor Bcrchcm, 
has warned. 

In a critical article in the conserva- 
tive weekly Rhehiischer Merkur, fler- 
clicm painted a gloomy picture of the 
future of German higher education. 

Presenting a detailed analysis of the 
causes for today's problems, Bcreheni 
called for efforts by both the federal 
and regional governments to counter 
academic unemployment. The job cri- 
sis was causing a brain drain which 
threatened science and research in 

f general and the universities in partial- 
ar, he warned. 

The situation was mainly a result of 
the enormous expansion in higher 
education in the 1960s and 1970s, when 
the number of academic staff grew 
from 17,000 to nearly 70,000, roughly 
in line with the snaring number of 
students. As a result the average nge of 
academic teachers had become radi- 
cally reduced. Since 1977, the ratio of 
professors aged over 55 had stagnated 
at only 15 per cent. 

While (lie rate of replacements 
through retirement would be about 4 
per cent in a normal age structure, n 
study by the WRK in I9tf5 had shown 
that only 2 to 3 per cent of academic 
jobs would be available for young 
academics until tiie 1990s. Mostly, 
however, the rote would be much 
lower. In 1986, for instance, only 1.4 
per cent of the staff would be replaced 
through retirement. 

This meant that only between 
— — 1 — tt — r 

Drastic cuts 


and 300 jobs would be available (or 
some 1 .000 newly habilitated appli- 
cants every year, meaning that some of 
the best brains would continue to turn 
away from higher education because 
they had no job prospects. 

the real threat was the danger of a 
vicious circle of mediocrity at German 
universities, Bcrchem noted. 
Mediocre people would fear competi- 
tion from people better than them- 
selves and were likely to appoint 
equally ineJiiiiTc people in what he 
called the "a u tody mimics »f deca- 
dence.” 

Indeed the vicious circle threatened 
to continue even when the situation 
would revert towards the end of the 
1990s. By that time there would be a 
sudden increase in openings when the 
bulk of staff appointed in the l96Us and 
1970s would go into retirement. 11160, 
however, not good enough candidates 
would be available to fill the jobs. 

To counter this (rend, Bcrchcm 
again called on the regional govern- 
ment to implement the so-called 
Ficbinger jplnn to creme an additional 
200, albeit short-term, jobs in each 
land to help bridge the gap for the next 
decade. 

Only three or the II Idnder - 
Bnvnna, Badcn-Wucrttcrmberg and 
Berlin - had so far implemented the 
scheme, lie noted, catling for a federal 
programme to streamline the job 
scheme throughout Germany. 

To accept hundreds oF thousands of 
students info the universities without 
ensuring the quality of their education 
meant destining them for sure un- 
emloymcnt, Berchcm said. “1 can only 
call tnls a chaotic strategy,” he added. 

Germans had. tg understand . the 
meaning of the Amimfcan saying that 
“if youthinkjec^^ 


Teachers’ 
co-ops pay 
dividends 

from Bob Dent 

BUDAPEST 
GMK must be the most common 
initials In Hungary today. They stand 
for Gazdasagi Munkakozosseg, which 
roughly translated means “workers’ 
collective or workers’ co-operative". 
Workers co-ops have been 
mushrooming alt over Hungary in 
recent years with the peculiar Iwlst 
that employees arc now officially 
encouraged to form their own co-ops 
and engage in private contracts while 
at (he sjiiiic lime retaining their 
official Johs in the state economy. 
Now this unique system has even hit 
higher education. 

The College of Foreign Trade In 
Budapest’s Eeserl Street, is a well 
established further education insti- 
tute which devotes particular atten- 
tion to the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages. Just over a year ago a group 
of language teachers at the college 
registered themselves in the 
Budapest court as a GMK within the 
Eeserl Street college. 

They hire rooms and equipment 
from their own college and in the late 
afternoon and early evening leach 
languages to people who have paid 
privately to attend classes after their 
normal working day, English is the 
main language taught with Just over 
half of the college’s 35 English 
teachers being Involved. 

"There has always been a de- 
mand,” snys Mikhail Pa lies?, one of 
(lie founders al' the GMK uinI liiin.scl!' 
an English (cachcr. “For Hungary 
foreign trade has always been impor- 
tant and is so Increasingly. Our.. 

Mia nata Ai 



by Geoffrey Parkins 
China has opened its first state-run 
vocational university for women in 
Hunan province, in southern China. 
The university, which enrolled its first 
batch of 160 students last month, has 
been established specifically to im- 
prove higher educational opportuni- 
ties for women in the province. 

In terms of providing better educa- 
tional opportunities for women, the 
opening of the university, which offers 
tnrec-year degree courses in law, eco- 
nomics, construction, tourism and arts 
and crafts, is a major step forward in a 
country where female enrolment fi- 

E jures for higher education arc still very 
ow (approximately 22 per cent for 
-.both universities unit colleges coin- 
- lobbied) and where very large numbers 
' ' of parents are still strongly opposed to 
the very idea of giving girls an educa- 
tion. 

- According in un official estimate 

Budapest’s College of Foreign Trade: business is booming for mission Ibis 1 inoniiK 
privatized English classes million girls aged between seven and 

11 years arc deprived of n primary 
mg system within no education because parents jin .ply re- 
Itution. The provision ofi. fu i¥ l LSJtSi , 


Women-only university 
enrols first students 


which may help (hem advance their pa 
careers at work:” 

He points out that the principal of 
the college has welcomed the GMK 
and only a minimal sum Is paid for 
the use of rooms, videos and other 
equipment. 

For the teachers involved the in- 
centives are primarily financial. The 
salary of ftirlher education (cuchcrs 
in Hungary approximates the nation- 
al average and is even less than (hat of 
secondary school (enchcrs. The 
GMK demands only four hours’ 
extra (caching per week plus prepa- 
ration and for this the teachers 
receive more than twice (heir normal 
rate of pay. 

Students arc recruited by word of 
mouth, by leaflets distributed around 
the foreign trade companies and by 

ml vi*rl Ivvi iii'iiIm in newspapers and 
niugiizincs. Competition is fierce as 
(he boom in demand for foreluu 
pages in Hupgaryhaa resulted in 


Resignation fuels fear of cuts 


Hal frM mIucbiImm i.. The situation is worst in the outlying 
III i2i, nrcas of,l,c north-west and south- west 
^ co r, Mf ! parts of the country, but even in 

spokespersons of the GMK, i 
(he system on the grounds thai 
improvement over “hack s(h 
(Ion" without proper facllitfe 
Many trade unionists In ft front William Norris 
are worried by the spreads WASHINGTON 

and the resultant luequalilfan A shiver of apprehension is going 
from the fuel thut only cerh through America's scientific commun- 
ployces with saleable ity with the resignation of President 
uefit from the new appwti Reagan's long-serving science adviser. 
Some people also sec the tm George A. Kcywonh II. Mr 
of GMK us a form ofuM Keyworth. who has served at the 
But Mikhail 1’nUw, Atari White House as head of 


on female education arc as fixed as 
ever, with large numbers of girls being 
forced- to work at home or in family 
businesses from a very ymmg nge, the 
commission says. 

However, the education commis- 
sion is at present drafting a law which 
will make nine-year schooling compul- 
sory for all children from early next 
year. 

It was not unlit 192M that Peking 
University accepted China's first 
women students (nine in all), hut while 
a number of other universities fol- 
lowed the example, progress was slow, 
and by 1 949 only 1 7. K per cent (35,000) 
of China's university and college Mu- 
lleins were women, and most t»T these 
were from wealthy families. At the 
Mime lime it was estimated that some- 
thing like ‘Ml per cent of women never 
attended school and remained 
illiterate. 

While the number of places avail- 
able in I lie country's colleges and 


universities was small, the removal of 
tuition fees and the introduction of 
stale support for students in need at all 
levels in the early 1950s did enable a 
larger numherof women io break with 
tradition by continuing their education 
either at school, college or university 
and subsequently enter fields which 
had formerly been exclusive to mules. 

Bui the range of courses anti occupa- 
tions open to women was still very 
limited. Most women graduated in the 
nrls and it was rare to find femulc 
students in many of the sciences and 
engineering. The only exception was in 
medicine, where since the 1950s the 
number of women pursuing six-year 
medical and four-year pharmacy 
courses has I wen consistently higher 
than men. 

In the late |95tts ami early I9MK a 
new type of female intellectual begun 
to emerge in China. Since the com- 
munist takeover in 1949 a large num- 
ber of women had been working in 


government and factory offices. A 
number of these women were cited by 
the party for their outstanding con- 
tributions. and by way of reward 
recommended for university courses, 
usually after a two-year preparatory 
course. 

U was at this time that a number of 
female architectural graduates from 
Qirtgiiua University made a name for 
themselves nationally for the part they 
played in designing a number of large 
nml impressive new buildings in Pek- 
ing, and the iden of female higher 
education and its benefits to the nation 
received much publicity. Opportuni- 
ties for women in vocational und 
technical schools und colleges also 
advanced rapidly in this period only to 
he thrown into chum by the "cultural 
revolution” lie tween 1966 and 1976. 

After 1*177, however, women’s high- 
er edweatum entered a new phase with 
un enormous number of women ap- 
plying for university ami college 


courses in the sciences and engineer- 
ing And for die first time there were 
more femulc students in the sciences 
than the arts. 

The advent and proliferation of 
spare-lime and s.iriuiis other off-cam- 
pus courses of study leading to recog- 
nized higher education qualifications 
in the last few years has clearly been u 
boon for women's education. Hut 
while women’s education has come a 
long vtuy m general tetms, progress 
around the country is very uneven. 

Feudal attitudes 'persist in backward 
regions und a glance at the 19K2 census 
shows that the vast majority of China's 
Kfi million illiterates (below the age of 
4it) were women, and the numbers of 
women graduating from the estab- 
lished universities and colleges is still 
very low according to recent reports. 
Dfe 
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from William Norris 

_ , .WASHINGTON 

There are bleak times ahead. Now that 

id into law „ 

.. America’* \ The tenured faculty at Harvard Law 
budget deficit ia eliminated by 1991, l School, the most prestigious in the 
the education community is beginning I United States, have been given a blunt 
to take stock and see what It is likely to \ warning by their dean', stop bickering 
mean to them. And they do not H 
what they see. 

"It’s going to be a horrendous year, 
said Susan Frost, executive director of 
the committee on education funding. 

“And It only gets worse after that. 

The mechanics of the new legislation 
are brutally simple: if the president 
and Congress cannot agree by Febru- 
ary on spending cuts which will reduce 
the present deficit of more than $200 
billion to $171,9 billion for the 1986 
financial year, cuts will be made auto- 



luneiy 

1993 , with the permitted deficit declin- 
ing each year until it disappears 
altogether. 

In theory it sounds fair, if harsh. 
Given that Congress and President 
Reagan have shown little inclination to 
agree on anything since he was re- 
turned to office, something of the kind 

K havc been necessAry to fill the 
in Uncle Sam’s pocket. The 
alternative would be to Increase taxes: 
an unthinkable solution in election 
year. 

But thingB are not quite what they 
seem. Exemptions have been written 
Into the law which will protect defence 
contracts written in the previous year, 
and which leave various domestic 
programmes, notably social security, 
untouched. The result is that some 73 
per cont of the budget Is off-limits for 
cutting, leaving the remaining 27 per 
cent open to the axe. And spending on 
, education Is included in the vulnerable 
27 per cent. 

* It Is estimated that in 1986, the first 
year of operation, the cuts will amount 
to 4.6 per cent. Since most federal 


warning by tnen oeam stop bickering 
and pul scholarship above polidcs, or 
your powers over hiring and promo- 
tion will be by-passed. 

. In an unprecedented three-page 
open letter to 28,000 alumni, Dean 
James Vorenburg has decided to wash 
Harvard’s dirty linen In public. He 
reveals that bitter internecine squab- 
bles between left-wing and right-wing 
faculty members have slowed hiring 
and made It difficult to retain top-level 
teachers. Despite its reputation as the 
pinnacle of legal scholarship, Harvard 
has not been able to entice a single full 
professor away from another law 
school since 1981. 

Under existing practice, new hirings 
and promotions must be approved by a 
two-thirds majority of the 50-member 
tenured Faculty. This has rarely been 
obtainable, and Dean Vorenburg's 
letter threatens that he is prepared to 
take over (he' task himself, along -with 
resolving any deadlock over tenure 
and tenure-track appointments. 


Harvard's troubles are said to have 
started In the 1970s, when a small 
group of left-wing radicals arrived on 
campus. They began to challenge the 
most cherished assumption* of legal 
studies, including the idea that there is 
something caUedT“law" and it is worth 
studying Tn the traditional case-study 
methods pioneered at Harvard. 

The radicals founded a movement 
called critical legal studies, which now 
has about seven of the tenured profes- 
sors among its members. 

According to one of them, Professor 
Duncan Kennedy, CLS views law not 
as a body of politically neutral princi- 
ples, but rather as something the 
wealthy and powerful use to justify and 
consolidate uicir power. It regards law 
as politics by another name - some- 
thing which can be, and is, used by 
lawyers, judges and politicians, to 
justify any outcome. 

‘The law", he says, "as we have 
chosen to make it through our various 
law-making institutions, is profoundly 
implicated in distributional social In- 
justice in our society. The system by 
which the rich and powerful, white ana 
male, stay rich and powerful genera- 
tion after generation, has a very strong 
legal component." 

To the more traditional professors at 


Harvard Law School, such views ure 
not only wrong - they smack of heresy . 
Nor has Kennedy endeared himself to 
i that there should be 


a lottery For student admission* and 
that janitors should be paid the same: 
salaries as faculty. 

Traditionalists complain that the 
left-winger* have denigrated the work 
of thou- elders and have disparaged 
intellectual study. Professor Paul 
Bator, a former deputy solicitor gener- 
al who is leaving Harvard after 26 yenrs 
to go to the University of Chicago Law 
School, said this week: “Harvard Law 
School is the only educational institu- 
tion I know where it is considered a 
symptom of right-wing extremism to 
be in favour of rigorous standards of 
scholarly excellence.” 

Campus sources say, however, it is 
the right-wing faction who have been 
*vocal in recent months. The usually 
strident left have been relatively silent 
because, it is said, their opponents are 
holding "hostages". 

Some 10 assistant professors, most 
of whom lean to the left, are due to be 
considered for tenure within the next 
two years. Traditionally, tenure has 
been given to almost anyone who was 
eligible, but now there are fears of a 
vendetta. 


teachers’ trade union rawZ Science «nd Technology Policy since 
milled President Reagan first came to power, 

teufewfegetqiar j credited with achieving substantial 
implication. crease* 

"I wouldn't call U . .. 

or in our case reprivallntint Opinions dilTcr as to the reason 

pravl*lQn of cdu cjllmtrit 1 ME 

3 & ‘eissffUikp. 

-hrtisc ‘ getting out because Hie accession of 

White House chief Donald Regan has 

made it Increasingly difficult for him to 
catch the President's car - others that 
he is jumping ship because he sees 
disaster ahead. 

The official, and more charitable 
explanation for the surprise resigna- 
tion. is that Mr Keywortn is leaving at 
• i., un i. the peak of a successful career to take 

A British lecturer up excitins opportunities in the Drivate 
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Utah lecturer tawy” up exciting opportunities in the pri 

academic sector. He will be joining Her 

— .-.eJ^tlonfli ynlvLrs ty dl Meyer, vice chairman of the National 
nore has decided jo quit. » intelligence Council, to set up a con- 
Ixggett, ngi-d 45, last week “ suiting firm to help big business 
vice chancellor I rofcssorUn li jpgjygg sociopolitical, economic and 
he no lunger wanted u renCMii scientific information. 




Mr Kcywurth: tough reputation 

— . th«i Mr Keywnrlti 

has accomplished a good deal in terms 
of increasing research spending, espe- 
cially on basic and engineering re- 
search. Much of the extra money, 
however, has gone on work related to 
defence projects. This is hardly sur- 
prising in the light of the administra- 
tion’s policy ana his own background 
as a physicist at Los Alamos, where he 
was a protege of Edward Teller, 
inventor of the hydrogen bomb, Mr 
Keyworth wrote President Rcaann's 
first “star wnrs” speech, nnd has been 
an untiring advocate of the program- 
me, dismissing university scientists' 
scruples about working on it. 

He has also established a tough 


reputation in his dealings with scien- 
tists, accusing them of being Ion com- 
placent and too quick to get to the 
trough. Social scientists in particular 
have had a tough time at his hands, 
especially in 1981 when he defended 
spending cuts by saying: “1 think great 
wisdom and courage was executed in 
squashing the daylights out of the 
National Science Foundation's social 
science programmes ... in terms of 

On the plus side, from university 
scientists’ point of view, Mr Keywortn 
bus helped them in limiting national 
security restrictions on research :»nd 
increasing the proportion of defence 
funds going to universities. He has also 
cucouragcu links between higher 
education and the corporate world . On 
the minus side, he has annoyed many 
by opposing international cooperation 
with Soviet bloc scientists. 

There la now conaidaraWa^gwpula-, 
lion on who, if anyone, will be choseft 
to replace him. With deficit-cutting 
legislation now on (he statute book, 
and even defence spending liable to be 
axed, there are fears that research may 
be the first and greatest sufferer. Mr 
Keyworth was never the scientists' 
advocate at the White House. None the 
less, his was usually a strong voice in 
support of their pleas for support and it 
is likely to be missed. 


contract which expires next Ja 

His decision to leave the unfc ■ * 

taught human and industrial id Soviets to pursue ‘dr aft- dodging’ graduates 

for the past six years was prosp *■ O O O 

a catalogue of "accusations, a* A new drive against “draft-dodging" before further action is taken against 
innuendo and untruths" by Ik; by. Soviet graduates appears imminent. them. 

tant secretary general of the njl A recent article in Krasnaya Zvezda, In the Soviet Union young men at 
national TUC, Mr Lim Bowl {he Red Army daily, on draft-dodging university or higher colleges (except 

who is also a leading MP of*i ln Soviet far east gave extensive -*■- — 

PeoDle’s Action Partv 0186 notes on four > 0,, n8 m en who had 

tEc * British co-author i «*£ fot »!«*• 


Cold shoulder for Coke 



this minor 
reaching. 


consequences 
reduction may be 
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\VhUe talk of divestment from South 
African Investments rumbles on at 
campuses across America, some stu- 
dents are demonstrating that they are 
prepared to make the ultimate sacri- 
fice In their campaign against apar- 
theid. At Howard University, a tradi- 
tionally black private college in 
’Washington DC, the student associa- 
tion is boycotting Coca-Cola. 

The move is roughly analogous to 
asking Oxford undergraduates to 
forswear beer, and may have a 
similar chance of long-term success. 
But for the moment the campus Is 
aflame with chanted subverfauu of 
Coca-Cola advertising slogans, van- 
dalism of vending machines, pnd 


warnings of what it means to buy the 
sticky concoction. “When you drink 
Coke, you’re drinking the blood of 
our oppressed brothers and 9lsters in 
South Africa," reads one. 

The company seems unlikely to be 
moved. “We are not divesting our 
Interest In South Africa,” said Coca- 
Cola spokesman Eric Wriggle this 
week. “As long as we are on economic 
force there, we are able to bring 
about change In that country.” 

Coca-Cola not only Invests in 
Soiia Africa, but also happens to be 
a mqjor contributor to the fluids of 
Howard University. This year it gave 
$325,000 for the establishment of a 
chair In business stydles, 


Government under fire 


An administrative tribunal has strong- 
ly critizcd the French government for 
breaking a commitment to support the 
selection of Strasbourg as the site of 
the new European Synchroion Radia- 
tion Facility, which is currently plan- 
ned to be built in Grenoble. 

The tribunal ruled that the govern- 
ment did not have the right to back out 
umlaterally from a clause in a contract 
which it had signed earlier in the year 


Three of the four were specifically 
mritinc n.- n om r widrins* saiti ,0 hflVe ■Mended higher education 
->0 1 institutions, while the fourth avoided 

*ui^. 5 ^ ,l0 * 1 ? a M V i ^flirts enlistment by finding a job with n 
will be renewed. Mr Leggett iW touring puppet theatre - which in 

minting. ; ffoyjet conditions implies that he had 

The furure over the aitw^ attended some kind of post-sccondnry 
Management of Compliant 1 '! college. 

human and industrial relalioi# \ n contrast to these four intellec- 
tuals, the article presented the case of 
two eager recruits - keen members of 
the Komsomol youth organization, 
keen sportsmen, and already, at 18, 
. : “production pacemakers” in industry 
The selection of a specific area or 
establishment for a warning article is a 
standard Soviet procedure in opening 
a campaign of this kind. Those not 
selected for immediate censure are 
thus given a chance to toe the line 


academic article that an, 
thoritics. 


apure, published six months*! 
Paris-bused Auro-Asia BuP 
view, has not yet died dowfl 



sive use oP power. 

At the time the contract hud been 
siEned many French .scientists were 
lobbying hard for the ESRF io go io 

Strasbourg, “^uing that - unKV» 


Grenoble - it did not 
research facilities in the pi*., 
ces, and also that ils 
French /Germ an border 
more accessible to foreign^ 

But the government 
accepted the argument 
ward by other tu 

nr.UCI’r. Ill I ««— „l “ 
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ihi* Fsit (■' in Grenoble. Amid concerted demonstrations for 
thcfcSRl in urenou by students a rescar- 

Inslilu, L'llL Sfc in 


the very smallest establishments) nor- 
mally do compulsory military studies, 
In addition to their academic course 
work, and will undoubtedly have the 
Krasnaya Zvezda article drawn to their 
attention by their military tutors, 

Higher education, in fact, is itself 
, often used ns a means of deferring, if 
not avoiding, compulsoiy military ser- 
vice. Provided a young man enn get 
himself into some university or higher 
college, he is normally sufc from 
call-up for five years. Furthermore, 
after graduation, he usually (on the 
strength of his military training while 
at college) does a shorter stint of 
military service as an officer. 

Since the Soviet university admis- 
sions system has no "clearing house" 
procedure, and (with the exception of 
a handful of prestigious institutions) all 
entrance examinations are held simul- 
taneously, many young men deliber- 


ately set their sights low, preferring to 
get in somewhere, however remote or 
second-rate, rather than to aim higher 


and end up without a place nt at 
The details of the cases quoted by 
Krasnaya Zvezda may prove instruc- 
tive. One delinquent was described as 
a "first-year student" of the Far East- 
ern Institute of Foreign Trade , nnd it is 
not cIcbt why, in tnnt case, he was 
linble for military service Bt this stage, 
One wns actually a graduate from 
the Far Eastern Naval Engineering 
College, who had not, however, been 
given the usual rank of reserve lieute- 
nant due to "lack of discipline." This 
young man had, apparently, no objec- 
tion to doing his service in the navy - 
even without officer’s rank - but 
baulked at going into the army! 

The third, a graduate of the Far 
Eastern Polytechnic Institute seems to 
be a genuine conscientious objector (a 
concept not recognized In the Soviet 
Union), and is still refusing to report at 
the recruiting centre even after serving 
a year's “corrective labour”. 


Swedish education now a privilege, claims researcher 

lain, that it would ^ 

the ESRF in Grenoble.^; 
share various uvcrhes fl ™ 

- 

upjnjal lu i the C ^ In an extremely bitter article in the 

legal body in Franc* Stockholm dally * - 

tribunal Lennart Nfli 
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University of Agriculture recalled that 
his fellow veterinary scientists had 
mounted an unofficial two-day strike 
in protest against not only summary 
scales "incompatible with physical ex- 
istence” but also the position of 
teachingand research . Furious that the 
Social Democratic government had 
called the strike action “irresponsible’' 
he alleged that higher education And 


those employed in it, would form a 
“significant share of the impover- 
ished" in the Sweden of (he future. 

Mr Nilsfors produced convincing 
evidence to show that many university 
staff wore paid below what the blue 
collar union confederation LO consid- 
ers is a low wage for its own members - 
the equivalent of £9,000 a year. In 
addition Academics, unlike factory 


hands, were buedend with the repay- 
ment of loans they received as stu- 
dents. With Sweden bearing the world's 
highest tax rates, Mr Nilsfors reckoned 
that if his income wore subjected to a 
commonplncc 50 per cent margin he 
would liave to earn a gross £46,800 - 
his monthly salary spread over 'five 
enrs - to pay oft a 20-year- student 
loan. 


_ iscrimination against women is 
still widespread in institutions of high- 
er learning In some universities, for 
example, entrance examination grades 
required of women are higher than 
those required of males and n large 
number of courses remain closed to 
female applicants. 

While tne overall figures for uni- 
versity enrolments rnsu io their highest 
ever Inst year (1,16 million 1, the num- 
ber of female applicants dropped to 
their lowest since 1979. 


Students opt 
out of 

campus work 

Working your way through college is a 
hallowed American tradition which 
seems to be on the wane, at least in 
Virginia. There, students are turning 
up their noses at part-time jobs on 
campus, preferring to borrow the 

’Hie trend Is causing a problem for 
the universities, which nave long relied 
cm cheap student labour to run their 
curcteriu services, stuff the libraries, 
anddosccreuiriu) work. In the past, all 
live jobs on offer have been taken up 
before the start of the autumn term, 
but this year, in spite of aggressive 
advertising, colleges throughout the 
state find themselves with hundreds of 
vacancies. 

Increasing affluence among students 
and- r/wi/ mmlltdi, ■> and. the ready 
availability of guaranteed loans, seem 
to have made tne wage rates on offer 
look distinctly unattractive. With pay 
as low as S2.85 an hour, and rarely 
more than $5 students are finding 
better things to do with their time than 
slaving awny in a college kitchen. In 
consequence some of them, especially 
the 6,000 students at the University of 
Virginia, are having to wait for their 
meals. 

At James Madison University in 
Harrisonburg, where 20 per cent of 
jobs remoin unfilled, officials arc so 
disappointed with students' reluctance 
to work that they are thinking of 
changing their financial aid policy. 
Eighty-eight per cent of the students 
there come from families with incomes 
of more than $25,000 a year. 

John Sellers, head of the university's 
financial aid department, said tnls 
week: “Now they can turn down part 
of a financial package, including a 
guaranteed student loon, grant money 
and work-study money. We may say in 
future ‘you have to take the whole 
package , and force them to take a 
job.’’ 

For low-income students and their 
families, the new trend mny be having 
serious long-term effects. A new study 
by the National Institute of Indepen- 
dent Colleges and Universities shows 
that after fourycars of college the debt 
burden on the most needy students Is 
larger than their annual family income. 
In the past five years, the number of 
such students receiving loans has gone 
up from one quarter to two thirds, and 
tiie amount of parental contribution 
has Increased by 100 per cent. 
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Mr M'Bow: backed down 

Unesco staff 
force 
joint talks 

from David Dickson 

PARIS 

The director-general of the United 
Nations Education Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, Mr Amadou 
Mnhtar M'Bow, lias given in to de- 
mands from members or the organiza- 
tion's staff association for the creation 
of a joint management-staff advisory 
committee to examine redundancies 
made necessary by the withdrawal of 
the United States and the United 
Kingdom. 

The committee, which will be made 
up equal ly of individuals nominal ed by 
Mr M'Bow and others elected by the 
members of the staff, is being set up at 
the request of the staff association in 
order to achieve "legality and fairness" 
in the staff reductions expected next 
year. 

Following Mr M'Bow's initial refus- 
al to accept their demand, the associa- 
tion's members - including many 
senior officials who are unlikely to he 
directly affected by redundancies - 
organized a widely 
strike nt the Pat 
weeks aeo. 

In addition , the president of the staff 
association, Mr Bruno de Padirac, 
started n hunger strike which he prom- 
ised to continue until the association’s 
demands for what in french is called a 
comite parttalre were met. He was later 
joined by five other members of the 
association's executive committee. 

Strong support for the staff associa- 
tion's action, the first strike at Unesco 
since 1974, was received in the form of 
telegrams from several simitar bodies 
in other United Nations organizations. 

' Mr M'Bow, having first refused to 
discuss (lie matter and insisted that 
adequate channels were already being 
established for consulting the staff on 
redundancies, subsequently backed 
down after six hours of negotiation, 
and agreed lo accept the association’s 
demands. 

A new committee will make recom- 
mendations to the director general on 
staff members who wish to leave the 
organization through negotiated 
arrangements such as early retirement, 
or ere denloved to other work. 
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I Sir Keith cooks 
/ up a battering 

I Sir Keith Joseph has embarked on a 
f grand tour of polytechnics and uni- 
I versifies to find out what is happen- 
i ing out there in higher education. 

' Parr of the programme be asked for 
during each visit was an hour’s free 
and frank exchange of views in art 


/ during each visit was an hour’s free 
I and frank exchange of views in an 
I open meeting with students. 

| But worried vice chancellors and 
I directors could foresee certain diffi- 
I cutties might develop at these meet- 
I ings. So to prevent the secretary of 
J state’s tour becoming not so much a 
/ milk round as an eggs-and-fTour 
f round. Sir Keith's request has been 
I vetoed on every occasion. The most 
he has been allowed is a dosed 
meeting with student union officers. 
But then he did want vice chancellors 
to control their students . . . 

The hue winter nights in north-east 
| Scotland will be considerably en- 
livened by Aberdeen University's 
literary society New Year pro- 
gramme. ft begins with an Ulus- 


Softly, softly . 
for 100 years 


I m February by a talk on * Brides of 
j quietness and how to ravish them ■ 
I or between the sheets with Keats". ' 

| Figuratively 

i speaking 

Science may not be a widespread 
Interest among MPs, but surely It 
doesn*l empty the House of Com- 
mons chamber us effectively as 
alleged by Sir Peter Emery iu the 
recent science policy debate - when 
Hansard records Ws estimate that 
0.2 per cent of the 550 or so back 
benchers were present. Presumably 
he was talking to himself at the 
time. 

Sir Peter, or the Hansard proof, 
reader, must have gone to the same 
statistics classes as the Agricultural 
and Food Rescnrch Council offi- 
cials who sent figures to the Cabinet 

? fn f| 1 S® w,n B □ handsome Increase 
In AFRC employees, 

. W* 1 ™ the figures were published 

i5 Ss S°^ rn " 10,,t ’ a Bm,ua * review 

Sir Robin Nicholson ack- 
25M|g lhat AFRC numbers are 
really falling steeply. The dlscre- 
P“7 [* something to do with which 
Institutes are counted In but, on 
being asked about It, Sir Robin - to 
bis evident annoyance - was not 
quite able lo explain It. 


1 ca tehee . . . consensus" as rhe working 
tntwnj party representing England’s 16 forc- 
(P fP\\ most teaching organizations sut down 
I M Jfl recently to mould u model for a 
r I General Teaching Council. 

J Reasons for the cautious approach 
I and lack of public fanfare which have 
f characterized the deliberations to dale 
* I are not hard to find. The current 
j initiative, tnking place under the wing 
I of (he Universities Council for the 
„ a I Education of Tcndiers, is the latest 
ni- J Napier in » long line of unsuccessful 
.,j_ 1 nt tempts nt professional self-govern- 
n J nient spanning more than n century 

or / c P, c .("** R« , P ,, sn | . suggesting ' a 
•e / Scholastic Registration Act, was put to 
n / [ hc £f c ^, cl Preceptors ns long ago 

I W!tb attempt to introduce a 
i / “ J '!«* years later. 11, esc initial 
. I tentative moves towards a teachers' MrlnnMnm.n 

' I cafe 5 wL? a t th L erCd mom . calum whe n the ^ 

F I c ? w wai , *akcn up with campaign ins A 

1 v »gour by the Teachers’ Gml/ O M*A. 1_ 

together with the College of PnW I V Cl 

tors and National Union ( »f Teachers f a k3| 

After several abortive attempts, u ** ^ 7 

Tn a ? he fl.? e §I Strntj ^ Counc ' lvv «sset 1 AA 

up m 1902 T»ut without the united ■ I I II I ¥7 

I support of all of the country’s teachers. ■!> -I- VT vl V 

it collapsed and was scrapped four ft/ 

years later. 

A new council was established in nU u!?5! nccdc ‘?. for rec ruitmcnt”. 
1912, with a register comprising a high of WMwrS^S” M Iy i! ne af ,he rc 
proportion of the country’s teachers am wcnk ncss; the f 

compiled by 1922, and the formation GTC ^e C rec ?™ m ^ nd ih » 

of the Royal Society of Teachers in , renm.i!w£f ,, 7 a,cd j ^ ,th ,he wbc 
1929. This lasted until 1949 when the U lSI S !l ly f ° r advis,n S on or re 
roaster and council were abolished bv irlSnZS, lin mon ?* e ™£ nl of Icachi 

Order in Council. It was during this fc?l Sf ! hc repn 

optimistic post-war period that the iin, c L,s f heightened expect; 

concept of a Teaching Council welding !' " r ^ \ n “* dwi «»n lo recommer 

unions and associations together in a fSCS? 5 nnc wl, ose nmi 

professional self-governing ho l v first \« r ^■ ,uld l he ;icl » s «he orgu 
surfaced, and led to a serfes of t Phe mh ^H^nmenl *. 

I mgs in the late 1950s between the S c h «H. ^ ,0 ,r dv . lsc th * Sectary 1 

principal teachers’ associations. An te ich.*^ ’■ !>P y an ‘ ,rninin B i: 

informal joint comm it tee then formn- 

la ted brand proposals focusing on liow ret’onmiendntion foum 

a Genernl Auncil could ncS^ 1 ,c Adv « )ry Oouncil 01 

fn»l over entry into the rSinq p r - » y t fllld of Teachers 

fcssion us well as control over the • '«*« to beconu? ACSE'I’. bu 

standards of entry, the sole right to lsln-r Ur V l,,,d dl!,l ‘i v ‘»Hi will, i|„ 

grant recognilion ns a ’'qunliried l/„„7 ^ho rejected the proposals he- 

SS* and control aver professional n Uuncutcd council as 

discipline. 1 ,,UI envisioned in Weaver gave the "iUu- 

hi 7S° P r.° f s ^ lulo 7 st “tu5 was rckin- ?J. Ut "2* 1,10 renlily of self-govcrn- 

died after discussions between the [S, ~ |ho words of NUT general 
associations, local authorities and to**- ^red Jarvis. All »r the other 

partment of Education and Science W..m m g. 

prompted the Secretary of State to 1 ^ mamiained the NUT rciertion 

up n working Party under the chulr- , on f ^ nr . 1,11,1 ,he unkm 

manship of DES renresentativn Mr Wi l| l‘l not linve inujority 11 lumber shin 
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A multitude 
: of questions 


Sir Toby Weaver 


numbers needed for recruitment". 

of w7J S ° * ees ,his as af Ihe root 
of Weavers main weakness; the fni- 

^£. e °V hc report to recommend that a 
^.c'^rested with the whole 


In the first instance, the move comes 
nt n particularly appropriate time. It 
has coincided with the impact of the 

TpiIT* p? r Accreditation of 
Teacher Education (CATE) as n non- 


SSWBfcb fV II1UJ 

statutory iiidcpendciu^ 

vi«/anafog(u! s y tothf^ O f Hllf 

^?d!h i s*-s 01 qut 

main the concern of S M 

Karen Gold rep 
5y ad rtS«rffi conference on c 

ACS El 's brief); 

• determine minimum twm shadows °« Mr Norman 

for entry to initial Serte- b . bit ’ P r °g n{ J s, . icr !! 0r l,f ?S‘ 

Sent v h ^ ihS“^!^ 3liceman killcd in »hc Tottenham 
wellasdonn?. res P®^t. loomed over the tie liberations of 
ini ied n "" 8 P™fbcial scientists iu a inference on 
Z eii ‘ n . devising selt^ rcet vil)k . ncc ;ill( , crnw ds. 

trninino" an “ N* IThcir disciissi.ms have a double 
m hn mLi .. story. In Jy78 the then Sucial Science 

. y r ‘f s P ons ible for c«se arch Council was talking about 
2“«t leach © r status andmiisslhle academic study of crowd hc- 
•^r leachers : iviour with the Sports Council, 

T ; lac . a of professkorccing it was a neglected subject. 
c;k-iv nf r /ie moment nobody', pen in 1‘JHl tame die inner city riots, 
sioiuty although various aset During the same |>eriml die SSliC 
apply their own codes) and lniself was also under fire. Ily 1 'ikI. in 
oisciplinary procedures; moccss of inctamorphosiug into 

• determine the lencth |W e Fconomie and Socml Research 
nature of probationary servia ounci1, 11 had ^nnimissioncd six jiro- 

• recommend good Dractfa^ 1 * on crowd hi:ll,,vi * ,lir ' covering 
induction oftearfiers in their ft» ,8torical ’ psychological, political and 

• advise employers and S jW,c ordcr S,S P CC,S including a small 

of State on inwrlte ^edu^^ o{ cruWl,s - ' I1,is was ,hc 

training of teachers fhmiS ncl of hul issuL ' ptiUcy-umlcrpinniiig 
professional careers In the S fl!P rk ,fl8t nii B ht i,e lp P n,v e the coim- 
service. inclurtino r«*.,:„:__ ca l’s usefulness in the 1980s. 




Karen Gold reports on an ESRC 
conference on crowd behaviour 


!| ' ■ 


«r U » ,,, uecision to recommend ACSFT „r n vT-'o"' V.VT 
separate bodies; "one whose man wi, Si f h wdl havc - ACSET 
function would he to act as the or Thi, C . „ OI ! IS 1 *?,® 6 und ‘> f March 

fur professional self-government ** l^r^r 1 “ nd l t s limited three- 
and the other to advise the Secretary of d n e sm Iw" fu** ,n B* 17 ’ ,hc tnr § ct 
S^c., , t , SU|lply rninin^ol SSiUf S'SgSfg.S 

«^'S.ESS5SaJK 

the Supply and Trninino rt f — ... ^ Ct °ndly, it has been accepted from 


service, including rctrainino- 1 s usefulness in the I98tis. 

• promote research and f r U Thc nndm g s ° r l| iusc six studies, 
professional spheres relatedi me P uh,ishcd in P i,rt elsewhere but 
council’s role and function* 01 previously drawn together into an 
seminatv information to iL, verview of ,he whoIc P r °j cc, ’ s rc - 
ubout the profession as wellsT^ 115 ’ wcrc P resen red to an assortment 
to the Government in a 2 f J acadcmics - “ few policy-makers, 
m|c. vw *md representatives of the probation 


nnd Trnining of Teachers, 
At ST1 . later to become ACSET, but 
tile tonne r IoiiikI disl.ivum ivlih iln- 
NUT who rejected the proposals be- 
cause such n truncated council as 
envisioned in Weaver gave the "il|i»- 
SSn. b “ l n .°J ,hQ rc ? ,il y Of self-govcrn- 

tnent — Ihn UlAf/le MI PT 


r H Uncial' Council 
which has the support of all key 
educator mid teacher associations. 

Secondly, it has been accepted from 
the outset that the Council should be 
the statutory independent professional 

l "" ly rul mt. 

; Kt 1 , » ,s ii»iKVpin*n moves away 
from the narrower PJih-ccniury idea of 
, lL ‘ acl, ' n P profession us a closed 
shop, bar from dividing schoolteachers 
from the employing milhority’s offic- 

CI.S .111(1 ;ulviM- IS- the eouiiLll would 


As is obvious, the j^ d ,«rvice and police at the 
envisnoi'il wo, . 1,1 u °torcd conference. 


he probi 

ESRC-s 


lht’Seirei.irvofC» n *„ 5 , inuncmaic inoieauon ox me gap oe- 

10 nil what is described brMri twcen th,nk . cr5 Hnd doers. There were 

“ - PotSSSt ssssss.*' 


he saw no need to be there. So had Sir 
Kenneth been there to listen instead 
of 10 defend himself, wlmi would he 
have heard? 'rhe research groups’ 
findings divided into two kinds: those 
that would directly inform policy 
because they dealt with how crowd 
violence erupted and how policing 
might be improved; and those which 
were im ended to contribute to greater 
understanding of crowd behaviour, 
through historical context, political 
and comparative analysis. 

The "nuts and holts" research cantc 
from Mike Cliatlerton, of Manchester 
University's department of social 
administration: a study id tin- role of 
sergeants us "front-line" police super- 
visors in Loudon and Merseyside. 
Police sergeants spent less than two 
hours patrolling on most tours of duty, 
he found, despile a majority when 
questioned saying a good sergeant 
should spend at least a [|inirter of his 
lime doing street supervision. 

Policing quality would improve if 
more supervisors were on the streets, 
was the implication - queried at once 
by the Hume Office representative 
who doubtless saw the pound signs 
clicking up before his eyes. But const- 
ables were jealous of their autunomy 
on Ihe streets: more research was 
needed into making sergeant supervi- 
sion acceptable to improve encounters 
between police and public. Chatter- 
ton’s presentation was the only one to 
provoke questions from the police. 
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Police advunce under attack from petrol bombs and rocks In Rnllton Rood, Brixton, July 1981. 


suspicion, Midi as niL'dia attacks on a 
group; (lie politic.il climate which 
might leave less nmin for inanoucvte; 
individual incidents which Iil-coiiic 
symbolic and arc orcccivcd by one side 
as a wilful attack by die oilier - un 
attack on a policcnfwiuM, un arrest for 
previously ucccptnhlc behaviour. 

None of these was necessarily 
enough alone or all together: what 
mattered then was the ’^accommoda- 
tion" betwen the two groups: the 
situation could be restored by an 
element of negotiated withdrawal. 

Three survey studies of communities 
and crowds collected material on the 
behaviour ofa peaceful crowd, that for 
the visit of the Pone to Britain; on the 
Moss Side area 01 Manchester, where 
extensive slum clearance was thought 


ami avuilablc for trouble. The sixth 
study was an historical one: resear- 
chers from Leicester University look- 
ing at the pattern of street violence this 
century us depicted in the pages nf the 
local evening paper, tlic Leicester 
Mercury, from l9fK) to 1975. 

_ Of four kinds of disorder - indust- 
rial, political, community and spnrl- 
ingf leisure, only the latter increased 
over the 75 years. All others peaked in 
the early years of the century, and 
remained low relative to that since 
then. Violence was increasing now, 
but was still only at the level of Ihe 
193tis. 

What had changed, since Mr Teb- 
bit’s "post-war funk", was public tolcr- 


2S h Jrt T p fc S representative Mr 

(nmv Sn-) Toby Weaver. Cynics sug- 
gtsl that it was nut so much tlic 
mounting pressure that spurred the 
Uuvommcnl to action as the successful 
S2J®" *1“ Scottish General 

reachmg Council some years earlier in 

Braun, that, considcrins how nvlnv£ 


wn « hncmi . 1 . r sionnls. along will. Her iwu wiilsm 

would not f ^ nr - 1,11,1 lh ? unk>n spccl orate, teacbeM£|jiM^H^d 

i L . L u ""WT ntentlicrsltip dwn, 
a claim which was dismissed by the further higher 
Nl i cxtcntivC’ hut contributed lo tion loachpr«/’W‘^^ m s y jmnor- 
uiiur-nssoL'ifUion tensions nnri m Lastly, ana probably niosi impor 

assurances -that ft wouJoTespalnd to teacher associations party to the- talks 
united, clear agreement across the nave acJoptcd a more markedly flexible 
profession. • ! •• • ' approach and in most instances havc 

In the light of this historical perspec- been prepared to make concessions on 
tivo of frustration and failure, one points they previously would have 
might well ask why the present iniria- considered insurmountable 
live - launched at the 1983 UCET . By September this year, most asso- 
conference iu Oxford - should sue- ciations had formulated their response 
ceeu- to the conan Itmiuo rlnr.nm.ni ^ 


tSayor. 


8t ‘ cons J? crin P h °w today? . 
teachers ore subjected to constant 
governmental homilies about the quo)* 

. «« ![y andstond artls of education, it was v. — r — ui Cm . USJ y 

quite able lo explain It. Uov cmment which resisted might well ask why the present iniria- considered insurmounta 

" attempts in the 1960s to -.prescribe tlve - launched at the 1983 UCET By September this vei 

Kent University's chamber choir is to J™® 1 ™ a , n . d , su Pply became :’'tt conference iu Oxford - should sue- ciations had formulated i 
premiere a setting by Malcolm Wit- fearcd to ° h, 8 h a 8tanda rd for ‘he ceed. to the consultative docun 

One step; ahead over the border 


Registration an dSSJ^ n f5, a jT 5h i C V Nort ^«d&i^ 
status would mean the traatjcg nTfepT^^ 

99 from Ihe DUS to a GTC-tfd| lege. 

Hint hits to he himdlcd^Unftftfi 13ui no one from any oilier force 
to succeed. • ■ •— according to the conference orga- 

Rocoeultion., nrobaifflfe^g. geBBVWIlfr tfahel Gcd'r&c^iS/kLhiT WVl’M 


to succeed. • •— according to the conference orga- 

Rcaianltion..nroba i^g. PBWVWrfrTfeiiicf Geu’r&jy.BffiSifBHHt 
ctwwfjqf the top brass who had been invited. 

relationship to CrovcrnmciAoldropoIItan Police, commissioner, was 

K a‘ , ,-rr wj , that sincc Programmed speakers 
Accepting the different hsawere generally supportive of tbe police 
public and professional infgratp. 
relative to the difforatil rcia 


provoke quesfons from the police. extensive slum clearance was thought on policemen earlier in the century 

The other project with direct policy by local people to have comributedio were given indifferent treatment in the 

implications was one by a Sheffield alienation and riots; and on young Mercury: in 1920 a fish l between a 

TtilY ii ^1 7L”T fflh » 1iW in ite tfa^ T lll WWilWMiFtn-~~ : ~iT T r , ^T t k 0 iw*s, with 


ance of violence. Murders and assaults 
on policemen earlier in the century 
were given indifferent treatment in the 


"public disorder incidents like those 
during the summer of 1981 and the 
recent coal strike. One example was a 
mini-riot in Shctficld city centre, 
sparked off by a policeman’s ordc-r to 

IV... ,. ,.. rn ,h„| r 

cassette player. 

Factors which would promote dis- 
order included clashes of culture or 
"rights" between two groups such as 
miners and police; particular climates 
which might encourage rumour and 


The tatter, earned oiit by a team 
from Royal Holloway and Bedford 
New College, London University, and 
Brunei University, countered the sug- 
gestion in ihe Scarinan report on the 
1981 riots that groups of disaffected 
•/'.."IK ■ m street corners contributed to 
disorder, by arguing 11 , at hum 0 f 
were not there most of the time. On 
the other hand since they were in sites 
easily accessible to the street - pool- 
rooms, clubs, newly-built leisure facili- 
ties - they were stlll open to rvmmu* 


numerous onlookers, was headlined 
“Thrills for crowds”. 

Public order offences - except those 
beyond the political pule committed by 
suffragettes - were often treated le- 
niently: a magistrate dealing with a 
woman accused of disorderly conduct 
at a political meeting asked her what 
her protest was about, and finding he 
agreed with her told her her publics 
were sound and the case dismissed 
The result of all this was . more 
• riuftsttona. aaswsre, for ,ppflcy- 


ttckflhg the sensitive and contentious 
Issues of composition and representa- 
tion. Wary of stumbling yet again, the 
teacher associations party n> the talks 
have adopted a more markedly flexible 
approach and in must instances have 
been prepared to make concessions on 
points they previously would have 
considered insurmountable. 

By September this year, most asso- 
ciations had formulated their response 
to the consultative document drawn up 


SSSSSsL... The dam P squib that went off like a rocket 

flovomine bodv a clear mnlnrf&r ae s . P ie _ Ce °* mfprmation which * ■» „i,„ , ... 


makers, hut questions of a widely 
varying kind. Question* of policing 
practice - supervision, negotiating 
flexibility in the face of crowd violence 
- are relatively simple compared with 
(he question nf why, when we 
apparently do nut live m particularly 
violent times, wc believe that we do? 
Why, as Lord Sea mum - who was 
there to chair the conference and hear 
his own report criticized - asked, has 
public tolerance of violence changed? 

And questions for the ESRC to ask 
itself. The type of crowd violence dial 
was almost never discussed during the 
day was football hooliganism. Yet in 
some ways public policy perceptions 
have come full circle: from the 1978 
concern that led to the SSRCs talks 
with the Sports Council to the current 
Government initiatives at football 
grounds. . 

Tho studies as presented had been 
substantially caught up in the events of 
their duration; the riots, street life, the 
miners' strike. (Although the Leices- 
ter team has published widely on 
football hooliganism). So where does 
it get you, expecting social science to 
be useful? when the subjects you 
cover may be yesterday’s news, and 
the answers with long-term perspec- 
tive - ihnt we are not really a violent 
society at all - not the ones that 
policy-makers (or the public) are ever 
likely to accept? 


5 ^^sonofihe 
Princess of Wales, is tided 
Foems lor a Royal Baby, and 
ccwr/sty of descriptions of scenes in 
the said baby s life. The choir are also 
singing works by Handel ahd VivatdL 


creating wiliinml intercstStSSe ' "onecSS! T f ° b £ tola,,y i 5? cc “- u P heavaI for a century with 
rcsenimbn; modes of SSffi fSSl the publication of the 

SE .MfStrlSSSjffl Scottish Tertiary Education 

, lat d ... n Advisory Council’s 150- 
™fc en,i ‘ ,Kl iff cr “ftf the rocket which has baMS P a Be report. The nine- 
i w ren^nl?. 1 " 8 b °r dy *SK3Sp^L lish ^“cation, steac has told strong council, of whom 

only four are educationists, 
concludes that considerable 
changes are needed in 
ftiture planning but that 


It also considered the original terti- 
ary council suggestion of a planning 
and funding body for Ihe non-univcrsi- 
ly sector. The UGC advocated this. 


The latest English moves will be viewed with benign 
complacency north of the border, where the General 
Teaching Council for Scotland prepares to celebrate its 
20Ui birthday In February. 


H .^GTCjaS first proposed In t963 by a government 
umer more eve mjui,. < ^ Mnn ^tt ee uf inquiry, after many years of complaints 
k ,» - ' ' w!‘Wn “>« profession about the number of unqualified 

Another blow t T her f i SCh 5 01, ? nd desire for a stronger 
- yolep on eduwttopial matters. ^ 

IOr dieting ! H It has 49 memtoni, 30 of whom are elected: The 
What with Christmas andThanksglv- he teachers registered with the 

New Year sees America’s f X j udin ? pr,nc, P a,s of the colleges of education 

fatticSHet fatter. Now scientists at. Thcejectcd members include 11 teachers from primarv 
Emonr University Iu Atlanta, Geor- schools, II front secondary schools, three from furtW 
gia> have come up With an unlikely education colleges, and five from the colleau nf 
soltulon to the problem: balloons. tl°“» four of whom are college prlndnals^^ f d “* 
There are. those who think bal- There are 15 aDDoinfed mpwL M p ‘ 
loons are the last thing needed by the I he Convention ofScottlsh r^2 ^ f °« U . r re P res «"Hng 
over-inflated Americans. But these the Assoclatlnn nf Authorities, three from 

balloons are rather special. Deflated. SrottKS^m« of Education, four from the 
they are placed In the patient’s nnr i „„„ two ^ rora central institutions 

stomach and then Mown up and left SthoHc rhnr f ^"VJ e ? hurch of Scotland and Romui 
in place. The theory is that balloon- n * Secretary of State for ScotE 

carriers will feel full with less food, the four «malnlng council memhera * d 

and uncomfortable if they try to eat . The gTC Is required by statute to maintain a rpiricim. 
as much as before. of qualified teachers, to^ advh!. ET m “ r ® ster 

Dr Sten Riepe, an associate pro- oversee standards of entry to tire praSon 6 r raH y> lo 
fessor of medicine at Emory, says the teachers* training and qudificaflons Inn' ad? ^f J on 
an Blternalive to tile "cut cases of professional mbconduc^lrith * ^ onslder 

and foW" surgery procedure of sto- teachers from the rSer ’ h to strlke 
mach shrinking, which is virtually The cnnnrii r.n ** * I , 

P™™ 1 *- TRe balloon, on the co^t^,“hfcEl£i " gel l '! m,,,gh 8 «*■ of 

^^-^.di.advahtagcs. 


M^ oonmHiM which checks curricula and faclll- 
ix,,™ lhe education colleges; and the exceptional 

!«to™Zfr mra l,M L Whlch dea,s wllh «PP«eatlons for 
ScoSiufd fr ° m teachers educaled and trained outside 

13 an, y teachers registered with the 


R3S?K" 1 ' clic,,t inl f re ^ lhe ,eight Scottish universities should 
Union Congress, parents, Ca*he linked with the rest of the tertiary 
non or British Industry and f sector under r new council responsible 
s 'on a I representatives of iq'for planning and funding, 
sectors of the education senri And while a scheme Is devised to 

safeguard the universities' present 


sectors of the « 

already involved. safeguard the universities’' prose, ’it there should beno 

Ian Morgan, chairman of m proportion of UK funding, STEAC Arraiti 7 fltinnalMf AmM 
teacher education committee,!* adds, tho new council should have ^8 a, «zail0nal retOfltl. 


GTC have been able to be employed by local authority fe . w ma i or problems. The unto*' planning control of both the university Olga Woj tas reports, 

and grant-aided primary and secondary schools Thp stipulation is that some cogai&aftd .non-tiniversi ty sectors. — -■ ■ 


and grant-aided primary and secondary school* Thn stipulation is that some coga&afid -noh-universi ty sectors, 
rounell has been urging the Scottish Secretary so fnr ta ^’ cn I,1e principle ofptorf STEAC is well awnre that the Gov- 
un successfully, that this should be extended to ftlih! representation. The NlTiW eminent has already rejected an car- 
education colleges and colleges of education r *" er for. 3 , larger council, allowing^ ! er manifestation of us radical sugges- 
Hie GTC has operated by and laree nirrmcfntt^ legitimate minority interest | llon ; 11 notcs ia its introduction that its 

the past two decades, although It haslippn^Sk °. Ver Wl,h somc 100 members L hc 9 ou . nci1 for Tcr,i «ry 

notorious Incidents. ® een roc ^ ed ^ fwo per cent would be drawn ia A c , odand - unsuccessfully 

ofSes slonquashed , GTC decLs.on SS-WW-'i- 

- — srfafasstf* : ~ de r r 


----- ui aiu- 

mach shrinking, which is virtually 
permanent. The balloon, on the 
other hand, can be popped in mi- 
nutes. Which, one would think, 
could also have its disadvantages. 


M “ cu 10 axe (be smaller colleees of 
° f SCOl,B ° d,S 

council Is more beyond thrir kTn the 

to pay their annual £3 reflU<mtir»« C h!!^ w,lcn have 


oeoeraphkalj lhc j wo largest local authority 

hership. Thisi, ipasmoop tfi gSffJSSi “"* r01 " 


^i^ ^afi jaauKacaB 

The Assistant has already had an official veto, 

f” AswiciotionfAMM ■ And, the universities are plainly 
to be against the y^ dirided over coming under Scottish 
favour of an equd Ofthre control: the S&D. still engaged 

places in the representthw^jn protracted battle with the 

equation However. teachers, is ljkeIy to prefer the statU8 

most of the assoaahWB^JM :quo to tangling with another dlsgrun- 
reiucianl to state _i« ^4|ed sector. 

viint plenary iessiW ^^ ^ Hbwever, if the Scottish office re- 


Olga Wojtas M ~ : 


tnlimidatingly difficult tusk to defend 
itself. For STEAC’s well written and 
comprehensive review not only sets 
out lts recommendations, it carefully 
explains why it has - rejected the 
alternatives. 

STEAC first considered the option 
of no change, with colleges of educa- 
tion and central institutions continuing 
to be run and funded by the SED, and 
the universities retaining funding 
through the UGC. This could work, it 
agreed, if the SED anil UGC were 
willing to reach and implement joint 
decisions, and if there could be a more 
saps factory relationship among the 
SED, UGC and National Advisory 
Body for planning throughout Britain. 

But there has been no sign of this 
beine achtevcd so far, one reason why 
STEAC was set up in the first place. 
And the council concludes that not 
only would there be no forum for the 
Scottish universities, there could also 
be difficulties in the SED. as a govern', 
mem department, being In partnership 
with bodies which arc not directly 
accountable to Parliament. 


arguing that it could collaborate with 
the new body in parallel with its talks 
with NAB. 

But STEAC felt this would be no 
more successful than the status quo in 
solving the problem of planning across 
the university and non-university sec- 
tors. NAB was not crented primarily to 
enable coordinated planning between 
the two sectors, STEAC points out, 
but to coordinate public sector higher 
education itself. 

In Scotland, this has already been- 
achieved through ihe SED running 
tertiary Institutions, and the only 
adynmage of this option would be to 
achieve more open decision-making 
for the central institutions and educa- 
tion colleges, STEAC adds. 

It rules out the Northern Ireland 
model under which the Scottish uni- 
versities would remain in the UGC 
system, with the Scottish secretary 
distributing their funds on UGC 
advice. 

Northern Ireland has no equivalent 
of the Scottish central institutions, says 
STEAC. and this option, which has no 
public sector planning body, would 
unify funding but still pose difficulties 
in coordinating the two sectors. 

• l G J ovcrn merit's Green Paper on 
higher education sees no scope for nn 
overarching body south of the border, 
or for Britain as a whole, but STEAC 
snys there is no reason for this to 
inhibit such a body being set up In 
Scotland with its separate, distinctive • 
education system. 

"There is a considerable fall in the 
number of school leavers entering 
higher education, while all the evi- 
dence is of increased demand from 
employers and the professions Tor 
graduates and diplomates. We think it 
is essehtlal to have planning aerbss the 
whole of the higher education field,” 


STEAC’s chairman Donald 
McCallum. 

However, STEAC believes it is not 
enough to set up a joint planning body, 
d t he S ED and u uC remain the sou rce 
or finance, since there is no guarantee 

wul£ be*r n S d"^ fundin ® dcc,s,ons 
STEAC therefore proposes a two- 
ticr planning body, wuh n single over- 
arching council, concerned with course 
provision and the distribution of siu- 
dent numbers between the two sectors, 
guiding two Other councils, one for rhe 
universities, one for the other tertiary 
institutions, on how funds should be 
allocated. 

But STEAC, advocating a single 
planning and funding body for the 
whole of Scottish tertiary education, 
stresses that there are always potential 
problems if responsibility for planning 
is separated from responsibility for 
funding. 

. While it stntcs the need tor substan- 
tial change in the future planning of 
higher education, it also spells out why 
It conversely rejects any organizational 
change. 

It firmly believes in main mining the 
present distinct roles of the different 
Institutions, with the universities as the 
sole providers of liberal arts education, 
the Cls providing strongly vocational 
courses, and the colleges of education 
continuing as spednlLst monotechnic 
institutions. 

Two years ngo, Aberdeen Universi- 
ty urged an inquiry into a merger 
between itself and Robert Gordon’s 
Institute of Technology. STEAC has 
not recommended any such move, 
claiming that university-CI unions 
would subsume public sector provision 
within the university system, nud 


council snys there would be disadvan- 
tages of a possible increased emphasis 
on the academic and theoretical 
aspects of teacher training, and a 


reduction of practical work. 

The education colleges’ strength lies 
in their single-mindeacommitment to 


the teaching profession, giving them a 
clear focus and source of motivation 
foj their students. STEAC says. It 
opposes a metger between them and 
the Cls on the grounds that where 
teacher training has been integrated 
Into polytechnics, "it tends to be 
treated as peripheral’’ and is given too 
low a priority in funding. 

The council also considered a new 
“University of Scotland”, a national 
federation of central institutions and 
colleges of education, but concluded 
that a body combining 2fi institutions 
and more than 30,000 students would 
he too large for efficient management. 
Decision-making should be central- 
ized only at the broad strategic level, it 
warns. 

It rejects Tegrouping the Cls and 
education colleges either on a regional 
or subject bnsis. Small specialist col- 
leges would fear a loss of identity in 
regional federations, and there Is no 
guarantee that students and employers 
would be betterserved than at present. 

Regionalization would also militate 
against national planning, since each 
group would fight for Its own area, 
STEAC predicts. 

This problem would be exacerbated 
if Institutions were divided by func- 
tion, for example into an agricultural 
federation or an art college federation, 
STEAC says, with each grouping seek- 
ing maximum support for its own 
specialism. 

“I’m sure not everyone is going to be 


winun me university system, nud I insure not everyone is going to be 

tnreaten the existence of vocationally • pleased with the report," says Donald 
orientated courses, as well as jeopar- McCallum. "But we are trying to look- 
aizmg the Cls non-degree work. well into the 1990s and probably into 
Some submissions to STEAC sug- the next century, and the people who 
gested colleges of education becoming have to be pleased are those still at 
university education faculties, but the school.” 
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Keith Reader ponders the viability of French studies 

Franc exchange of values 
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Tlie study of French has long formed a 
part - until not so long aeo, an 
unquestioned one - of the British 
higher educational curriculum, yet re- 
latively little consideration seems to 
have been given lo the specific place it 
occupies. 

Debates and developments lutvc 
tended to concentrate, as with the 
spate of non-litcrary degrees, in the 
1960s and 1970s or the forthcoming 
Nuffield report on the teaching of 
languages in higher education, on now 
the study of a foreign language can be 
made more "re levant” - which usually 
means more of an asset on the labour 
market. This is undeniably important, 
but has perhaps foreclosed discussion 
of broader general questions to do with 
what exactly “French studies" are and 
their place in relation to othcr-disci- 
plines. 

This place, in the present climntc, is 
somewhat anomalous. French clearly 
docs not enjoy the centrality and 
□rcsti&e of his lory, philosophy, or 


docs not enjoy the centrality and the ncc.l to understand the language 

prestige of history, philosophy, or and culture of "our nearest ncigh- 

English; the fact thnt rhe discipline has hour”. The flaw of this approach is that 

never produced a Namier or an A. i. P. it bears very little relation to French as female 

Taylor, a Russell or a Wittgenstein, or it was actually studied not so long ago knowr 

an F. R. Lenvis or MacCabc affair is in many- perhaps most -universities. sclf-sc 

proof enough of that. Yet its more * The dccontextualizeil adulation of Life 
obvious marketability means it is prob- what were decreed in mandarin were t 

ably less menaced by the Govern- fashion to be great hooks (not even mcanv 

incut's philosophy of redneck voca- “major texts” - that would have been degrei 

tionalism than its more prestigious much too avant-garde), lectured on nlterii; 

rivals. and reproduced by the students entire- Thu 

This is not to say that French lias an ly in English with often only the most chung 

easy lime ahead, for oil many of the pcrfiincuny genu fleet ion to social mid very a 

degrees set up in the 1 9« Is it nd I UTIL it historiea l factors . could he passed off came 

is taught in tamlem witli one of the as “French studies” only through flag- studie: 

social sciences so execrated hy Sir rant misuse of the term. attract 

Keith Joseph. The Government would Yet that was all too often vvlial went times : 

undoubtedly prefer French (and oilier on in liritisli universities, and it was literar 

modern .languages) io cohabit with not surprising that the status of the 1 In 

disciplines such as business studies or discipline was a lowly one, for it was memo 

computing, which means that there manifestly inferior to English among f'oiyte 

will no pressure on them to assume a the Immunities, and not lo he taken known 

more vocational, if not overtlv servie- seriously a* a ling ni'iiic.ipprniriivsjiip. niira-i 

■ nE |0 | C< If there were no articulated rvm.«i tkniit 

This, after nil, fits in in one way with if e/re for French other than genu- Sudi 

French's relatively low intellectual and raphical coincidence hjekedup by its that rt 

art eta* we 

s9ssttW« , 5M EJ SSSSSw ^ 

them set th£, greatest Store - O ^ V- 

for tWs IS Wil the umbrella term - — 


“French” covers two separate hut scurship, distilled in the countless 
overlapping disciplines, interference - noctastcr banalities about la bcauti. c/e 
even sometimes hostility - between /a hngnc fran^aise uttered by men and 
which makes the mounting of a unified women who would have been barely 

defence extremely difficult. capable of ordering n coffee on a 

The study of French literature pre- day-trip lo Calais, 
dates that of French politics, econo- The Comtdic , Fnagnw alexan- 
mics, 3 nd society by the best part of u drinc, the iambic pentameter, the 

century, and the Society for French Bnlzacian or Hugolian npnod were 

Studies has now held 26 annual confer- rolled around the palate like so many 

dices as against the mere five of the grands crus classes, and it is not hard to 

Association for the Study of Modern sec why the necessity of the under- 
and Contemporary Frunc£. French has graduate year abroad, or of regular 

been n dominant fraction of the huma- visits to France for those lecturing in 

nities for far longer than it has been a French, was simply not perceived, 

dominant fraction of area studies, and Masterpieces - oenolomcal or literary 

it is important to understand the - can and do, after all, travel well, 

implications. Compared with history s implied 

The glaring weakness of "humani- claim to understand the past , or that ot 
ties” French nas long been the lack of English post -Richards and Leavis to 
rigour in its self-definition. Its place as give :i peculinrlv privileged access to 
the dominant modern language at nil life-cnliuncmg values, the French 
levels of the educational system is ethos of connoisseurship (especially as 
generally justified hy platitudes about it was 3 largely unconscious one) 
the need to understand the language seemed less than satisfying. The sub- 

1 T altcrn status of the discipline was also 
reflected in the high proportion of 
female students (or, as they were then 
known, "girls”) that, by a process of 
self-selection, it attracted. 

Life and world-changing disciplines 
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were the province of the male; women, 
meanwhile, embarked upon a French 
degree as an intellectually respectable 
alternative lo finishing-school. 

This sorry state of affairs began to 
change 15 or so years ago under two 
very different kinds of pressure. One 
came from the rapid rise of the “nrcu 
studies” type of degree, which 
attracted far more male students and at 
times seemed almost aggressively anli- 


^^^^^^^^^^^bfifhParisa^nteltectual capital 

symptomatically starting in English either to a dilution of spemfaatiai 
departments, in critical theory and its to an evasion of the discipYw&’s a 

outcropping into such areas as film for rigorous self-scrutiny, 

studies or French “thought” (which is A course on French film 119 
really philosophy, but dares not say so preparation and scholarship q® 
for fear of frightening the students). rigorous ns one 
It is surclv no longer possible, ns it novel, and to pr< 
was in my Cambridge undergraduate do both film and 


it A By 1905, the yuar in which I 
if #"%bccamo Leader of the 
n Opposition,! was alniuHt 60, and 


literary in its upproncli. 

1 think of one northern city where 
members of French staff at the 
only technic were actually proud of 
knowing nobody ill the - admittedly 
nit ra -11 adit ioiiiif - university French 
dcpuitmeni. 

Suddenly, people became aware 
that there were good jobs to be had 
with Qualifications of this kind, and to 

IlU ...«» bin rlnctHnrala 


candidates 


iFwav^nnteres^ 


It is surclv no longer possible, ns it 
was in my Cambridge undergraduate 
days, to study “French” without realiz- 
ing that there is a very important sense 
in which - at least since Sartre, a 
fortiori since' Foucault and Lacan - 
Paris is the intellectual capital of the 
European world. Between the devil or 
Rol mid Barthes and the deep blue sea 
ol Fifth Republic institutions, the 
ethos of eonnoissciirship found itself 
under belated, and sorely necessary, 
pressure. 

Many of the changes that have taken 
place as a result, such us the now 
almost universal undergi admit c year 
ainoad and the lemK iiey to give more 
classes in French, are desirable both in 
themselves and for the future of the 
discipline, whose pruclicnl applica- 

to be mixed blessings, if they lean 


preparation ana scnoiarsmp qic : opposition, i was almost ou, ana 
rigorous ns one on the 19th-ea * again I was being told that I 
novel, and to pretend othervre -|t could not go on indefinitely at the 
do both film and French n due i# p ace [ had been living for the past 
Morc M ..| ^n ‘m.ly.|Si.,.ply 1 o, J feoycorRiri wontc-dtocRrry 

ii» C .n.tiir^’ irt^“Fr..nrh L. heovy political burdens in the 

Irivilizi.tion" dues mi. nLa ?*, 1 * saS a them Blk 

a major unalitntive ehasp ah it. how to sail them . . . 

treat it as tin 


a major Qualitative clMcga/j 
treat it as though it did istotdrife 
all-important questions et vj 
•‘French” actually is and ho*i[£j 
to other humanities discipline 
niiHlcrn languages, and iis (acbJ 
inilenlial) transdisciplinaiy I, 
lows. 

These questions arc not ofal 
receive tmee-for-nIJ nnswta' 
need 10 be posed ccasclcsthm 
manner of instil mb ms tmdfflifA 


D On the 4th of November 
D 1827, 1 sailed from London, 
i( accompanied bv my son and two 
^ daughters; and after a 
£ favourable, though somewhat 
tedious voyage, arrived on 
i( Christmas-day at the mouth of 
^ the Mississippi ... I never beheld 

L have drawn images of another 


Quiz of the years 

For the year’s turning, we’re offering prizes of £20 hook tokens to the first three 
correct - or most nearly correct - identifications of these passages. Author and book, 
if possible. There’s no very obvious figure in the carpet, beyond the fact that each 
passage prominently mentions a date; some are topical; others are awash with 
internal clues. If you know or think you know whence they come (and past experience 
suggests inspired guessing is worth the effort), answers by January 20 to The Times 
Higher Education Supplement , St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. Mark the 
envelope “Competition”. 


French h to defend itself * hayedrawniraagesofanc 
n time of uuMerity anq f /rtfr«scj- ^ Bolgia from its horrors. 

The author, senior k Jf “O i uuau i 


Standing as patiently 
As if they were stretched 


1 nul only a temporary brake on 

1 the outpouring of new books, 
in 19&3» the SO, 000 mark waspassed 
for all titles In aggregate, a perform- 
ance more than matched by a record 
40,000 new publications In 1984. 
Output for January-June 15WS 

w^tsasa- 

for 1905 as a whole, since title output 
tends to be concentrated towards tne 
later end ot the year. 

The only uncertainty arises In that 
1984 was an exception to this general 
rule. The year 1983 was unusual for 
tmnnrte. esDcdaUy notable for the_ 


Keep turning up the volumes 

Peter Curwenon the current state of new book production 

*r. Of the 100 Imprints forriap-based as compared vylth only catering jo 

thA hmmIhI niimhm* 15 nfthelr reulaceroents. titles per annunt is mmym « 


— ' . * _ _ outside 

h,.r «,f cunics sold. ^ f : -k 3J e0valorVi «flPark. 
Iow-nrlccd P to hlgh-P^j iv ^ 8CT °wnsofhats,thesuii 
low priccu iw » .) filled “ On moustached archaic faces 

* Grinning EBifitwereall 
backllsl Itt ^ An August Bank Holiday lark 

average leuuth uf '’""J 1 ® v “j Ac ****** 
Ihere are cbaijgea In P** . Never Buch innocence, 

• pr o c essed, a?--;; ? ^ Never before or since. 

However, all the it As changed itself to past 

strongly Ihat book I’rltya Without a word -the men 

ahead of general inflation , 

. ■ v iiu inoi i. J t 


imports, especially noiame tor me 
appearance of the University Press of 
America with respect to new titles 
(and of Haskell House with respect to 
reprints) which between them contri- 
buted more than 3,000 titles to the 
T983 total. The absence of a similar 
experience In 1984 did not, however, 
prevent new records being broken. 

In some ways, 1984 wasa relatively 

| Book title output In the UK 


stable year. Of the 100 ImprintB 
which produced the greatest number 
of new titles In 1984, 82 bad appeared 
In the equivalent table for 1983. The 
comparable figures for the previous 
five ranged from 73 to 79, the lowest 
figure representing the number of 
1982 top 100 entries still in the top 
100 in 1983. 

In effect, therefore, the most vola- 
tile year In recent memory was 
followed by the most stable. In 1982, 
the 25 new entrants into the top 100 
new-HIle producers Included 24 fore- 
ign-based, predominantly US Im- 

S rlnls, while only 1 1 of the 25 which 
ropped out of the top 100 were 
foreign- based. In 1983, by contrast, 
20 of the 27 which dropped out were 


Tolal title output 48,158 4 

Naw books 37,382 3 

January-June 24,156 2 

January-June - new 
% change January-June 
% change all year ■ 

Number of new hooka per Imprint 


Number of new books 
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Total 
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48,158 43,083 48.307 61,051 51,555 

37.382 33,696 37,947 38,980 40,246 

24,156 21,061 22,828 22,440 23,301 


Number of Imprinta 


foreign-based as compared vylth only 
15 ofthetr replacements. . 

The balance between UK and 
foreign-based imprints among the 
top 100 uew-tltle producers was: 

UK Foreign 

1980 62 3B 

1081 67 33 

1982 54 46 

1983 59 41 

In 1984, 12 of the 18 imprints 
which dropped out were foreign- 
based, a slightly higher ratio than for 
their replacements. The balance was 
thus once agoin restored to its 1980 
level. 

The figures for the first half of 1985 
suggest there will be rather more 
changes among the 1985 top 100 as 
compared with 1984, but the two 
biggest title producers during Janu- 
ary-June 1985 which did not appear 
in the 1984 top 100 were US Imprints 
already established In the UK, Neith- 
er operating on a grand scale. 

According to The Bookseller, 
Haworth Press of America has re- 
cently brought several hundred titles 
Into the UK. But it seems reasonably 
dear that the boom In US imports is 
now over, and that In the future 
much will depend on the limited 
ability of the likes of Eurospan and 
1BD to entice foreign imprints to buy 
Into their distribution networks, and 
on the exchange rate. 

If we cannot pin down the con- 
tinuing surge in new title output to an 
influx of Imports, why Is It taking 
place? With the exception of the 
University Press of America in 1983, 
the most reant two foil years of 
record-breaking output do not 
appear to have resulted from the 
creation of exceptionally large Im- 
prints. 

The 1985 position is still somewhat 
unclear, but the distinct tendency for 
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repeated. On the other hand, It 
would be surprising not to see a 
record number of imprints produc- 
ing over 50 new titles In 1985 If the 
January-June figures are anything 
to go by. Despite this buoyancy 
among the moderately large Im- 
prints, we may also note that whereas 
the top 100 Imprints produced 49 per 


The thousand of marriages 
Lastinga little while longer: 
Never such innocence again. 

Pb Adjustments in higher 
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needed now. More wi 11 be 
required as a result of the decline 
in student numbers that is to be 
expected in the 1900s. Theysars 
between now and then allow 
opportunity to plan for that 

situation constructively and to 

resolve other outstanding policy 

a ueBtions. It is not improbable 
ist some institutions ofhigher 
education wi II need to be closed 
at some point during the next 10 
yesrB. 


pTlwas born at Walthamstow 
Lain Essex in March 1834, a 
suburban village on tho edge of 
Epping Forest, and once a 
pleasant place enough, but now 
terribly cocknified and chokod up 
u, a«. -builder. 


Ann Dorn 

lie became a judge and, last year, 
having already advanced to 
senior associate judge of the 
District Court, he had moved to 
tho Osaka Courtof Appeals to 
become a junior associate judge. 
(Transfofion) 


F it was 1932. Shij 
Honda was 38. V 


Jaw student at Tokyo Imperial 
University, he had passed the 
judicial civil service 
examination, after graduation 
he had been given a probationary 
assignment as a clerk to the 
Osaka District Court. Osaka was 
his home from then on. In 1929 


ligekuni th fl 1st of September, in 

WhJIe still o the memorable year 1832, 
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Prom Glee to heaven the 
beacon burns 

l he shires have seen it plain 


the top lull Imprints proaucea *•» per sprenu, «»*« 
cent of new titles in 1981, the equiva- risen except 
lent 1984 figure was unusually low at takers Indie 
46 per ant. more than 

Clearly, therefore, the recent definition o 
period has seen a generally bullish rary Assocl 
approach by smaller imprints. All In sics and chi 
all, the most reasonable conclusion lar arc i 
that can be drawn is that imprints While othci 
right across the size range hove been dans') ma 
busily churning out new titles to cash small const 
In on our apparently buoyant community 


l ,nal . 

may have seen some reversal . 

trend, but mld-1984 to udiMJ nphree months into a semester as vlsitine 
witnessed rises at a rate of d ■ professor at a state university In New 
1° per cent, way In excesses X England I was given some gobd advice 
The effects have not bwi across the table at an Indian restaurant In 
spread, and academic Mcs Northampton, Massachusetts; “You cannot " 
risen exceptionally fost of W told Susan, “blame these people for bcliis 
takers Indicate an avernef American.” Susan, n 29-year-old Sussex slu- 
more than £20 In 1985 o dent, like mo on loan and sharing sonic of the 
definition of “academlr . J standard English preconceptions of America 
rary Association Indicates® and Americans, was right, difficult though it is 
sics and chemistry books ttf for the English to see foreigners as anything 
lar arc exceptionally vf other than unbelievable and unreal, the more so 


From north to south tho sign 

return u 

And boiiconu hum again. 


I Wo ought, I think, tosay in yL 

civil terms: 'You be damned 1 T 
( Parlmerston to Russell ref n 

Chas. H. Adams) jf 
'And how thispeople CAN in * 

this fifth T 

et cetera year of the war leave 
that old etcetera up 
there on thatmonumentl’ H. 

G. to E. P. 1918 * 

Lex salical lex Germanica, 
Antoninussaid law rules atsea )$• 

+ 

J Pierre Mau ry , bom around ^ 

1282 or 1283, was the son of 
Raymond Maury, a weaver of M. , i 
and of his wi fe Alazals. The T 

Mauiys' was a traditional W 

donuts, li k e a number of others in li- 
the village, Raymond and jl 

Alazals had six rons - T 

Guillaume, Picrro, Jean, 

A maud, Raymond and Bernard. yL 
There were also a t least two j 

daughters -Guillemette, who j 

made a satisfactory marriage to If 
Bertrand Piquier , a carpenter of Jf 
Laroque d'Olmes, and Raymonds, 

who married Guillaume Marty of J 

M. Both daughters married at W 

the age of 18 or even earlier. yL 

( Translation ) 


ahead of general intiauon J his home from then on. In 1929 The shires have seen it nlnin uni. oiio or even earlier. y^ 

past decade. Mld-1983 to + + + + ++ P (Tranafotwn) J 

may have seen some raven*. MWWWW 

trend, but mld-1984 to inld'll nflhree mnnthc into n .nm..,.. 


A semester at Budweiser State 

with faculiv Honminiv nU ^ or P orate e ^ os > parlies concerned, al which minutes were la ken 

by anotherraculty member. These minute 


lar arc excepiiuimuj UU u me more so 

While other book categories Americans, who employ a familiar language In 
drens*) may be good vd*' ° r « familiar culture, 

small coosoiatlon for tlx*! I had travelled to Hie United States with 
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tapO. our .pp.ren.iy nuoyen. 

We iAay ask with Justification bescl Ihe views of tho«»3 
whether UK citizens, not among the to argue that there can bt ev . . _ w ! Icre 


whether UK dtizebs, 


want 40, 000-plus new products each 
year, and whether this creates un- 
necessary and uneconomic duplica- 
tion, and if academic publishers In 
particular may be tending to reduce 
print runs in the face of over- 
production of titles while simul- 
taneously pushing up prices to com- 
pensate for the increased overhead 
carried by each book. 

There may be concern that librar- 
ies are often paying huge prices for 
hardbacks simply because it is mure 
profitable, and less risky, to do a 
high-priced, very short print run 
destined for libraries than a low- 
priced long print run destined for 
students. 

Interpreting pricing date for books 
Is frankly rather difficult . AU existing 
indices are based on arithmetic 
means, calculated on the haste of 
titles published rather than the num- 


world's leading bool. “"e^ 

necessary and uneconomic dupllca- tclleclually demanding*. jewe! Jn th<? pebble on the beach 

tion, and if academic publishers In raise the prices of thosetij Coincidentally, the SSSSfemSVoi 

particular may be tending to reduce while leaving unscathed^ Crown Wfls bci ^ g shown on Ani „ Jcan 
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production of titles while slmul- From a prospective®^ Indian that explained the restaurant In North! 
taneously pushing up prices to com- point, the IniplicaUfl®^ amplon, bringing the town more Into line 


raise the prices ol^we # Coincidentally, the fictional Jewel In the 
while leavfog unsrahto^ Crown was being shown on American teievl- 
ranks of sion, nnd it was a passing fancy for things 

From a prw^wj^ Indian that explained the restaurant in North! 
point, the ImplicaW®^ ampton, bringing the town more Into line 
output levels are culturally with Its English namesake. But it had 

hy International grater claims to Tame, not least as the home of 

Lallvely easy to get wf^ Prerident Calvin Coolidge, whose one and only 
in the UK, U is * S aphorism was that “the business of America Is 

live on the proceeds- business”. Ronald Reagan's America mirrors 
view authorship ** J-oonoge in its sloganizing promotion of the 
therefore raolfaoeW Wh, the adventurous and the strong; in Its 
selves double &**!*&* of tf ! e “American dream”, of indl- 

tiie magk “AnJ«k*« ” regained and of the freedom to win 
negotiated. , and thus to be esteemed, and the freedom lo lose 

and thus to be dismissed. Moreover, lest it be 

- — ■ — that such values were to be universally 

The author is 0l ) e recalls a television announcer’s 

economics * ^ ™ neIy rem,nder “Handel didn't get rich 


preny much pervaded by a corporate ethos, 
with faculty rigorously nlne-to-flvlng, taking 

iSflU |sps 

permitting i oneself the small SgenTSr’an ,hot *5*“ 

English preference for aniblgultyjrtz^'LsftouW site!, me.” ** ^ 8nd ** 
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economies 

Polytechnic. 
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quotations coining from the writings of Harold 
Nlcolson and cited by him as an example of 
“boudoir diplomacy”. 

The reference drew laughter from some 
graduate students but at the end or the seminar 
the woman student objected lo what she termed 
rexist humour. Another student, by the name of 
Steve, then circulated a list of “acceptable” 

faofaloen ...III ■ ■ ■ 


moreover one fell It was less the silly season than 
par for the course. 

For the majority of students the university 
was less a place to agitate for political causes, let 
alone pursue knowledge for Its own soke, than 
an educational supermarket where one sought 
good grades - an entirely understandable 
preoccupation given the stress on one's final 
“grade point average”. Nor Is it remnrkablc 
that in a society based on consumption, uni- 
versity education should be merely another 
consumer good, with the product returnable If 
Ihc grade is below the customer's expectations. 
Not that grade hustling is to be dismissed. 
Involving os it docs the diverting spectacle of a 
long line of Victoria Principals beating a trail to 
one’s room to wangle a higher mark. “TYacy, ” l 
heard myself saybig ut one point, “you have the 
prettiest face in the class, but It doesn't get you 
any marks." 

This Is certainly not to belittle my university, 
which was ranked among the top third of stole 
universities and rated a “hot school" in a guide 
lo American colleges. Culturally bound re- 
servations fade as one recalls students like 
Laura, whose activist commitment nnd vitality 
outshone the glitzy charm of tho plastic lovelies 
gracing the front row of the lecture class (the 
roar of the greasepaint, the smell of the crowd); 
and the deparlmentnl chair, memorable for 
wintery headgear making him resemble no one 
so much as Ihc late Richard Gouldcn when 
playing Mole In Toad of Toad Hall, and for Ills 
remark on seeing my course assessment scores - 
“We should have paid you In glory, not in 
money.” Unfqrgetiablc too the many kindnes- 
ses and generous hospitality and, not least, 
Susan for her advko across the tnbie in 
Nortliarapton. 

Byron Criddle 

The author is senior lecturer In politics at 
Aberdeen University. 
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The dangers and importance 
of historical conversion 
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At 13 1 was compelled to choose 
between geography and history and. 
since I enjoyed drawing mans, chose 
geography. Neither at school nor any- 
where else was I ever to obtain a 
qualification in history, and felt not the 
slightest discomfort about it - until I 
discovered history at the age of 27. I 
am reminded of all of that by a 
discussion of the abandonment of 
. history for social studies in the United 
States, contained in a new book by 
Diane Ravitch - The Schools We 
Deserve. Ravitch, a prominent histo- 
rian of education, describes how, by 
majoring in political science at college, 
she compounded the flaws in her high 
school education, and eventually 
turned to the full-time study of history. 
“My continued interest in contempor- 
ary issues", she says, "made me a 
historian; there was simply no other 
intelligent way to understand the ori- 
gins of our present institutions, prob- 
lems, and iucas. Asa latecomer to die 
study of history, I am - like all converts 
- a zealous advocate". 

Academic life is littered with zealous 
escapees, renegades and converts. 
Some or the must exciting history of 
education in the recent past has in this 
country come from travellers who have 
entered the territory from sociology, 
from evaluation, from classroom 
analysis. 

My encounter, simultaneously 
through a history of education course 
given oy John Lawson, and the enthu- 
siasm ot John SaviUc in pointing me to 
social, labour and radical history, was 
a passionate one. 1 wrk at 

■,mrw b ww ay ln^ftwM IhigHi lvMjfl “*wl- 

ern languages as finding a historical 
context for them and Tor me. The 
passion and the zeal of the conversion 
were, as always L suspect, contamin- 
ated with excesses or certainty and 

Obsessive, passion can 
! assume the rightness of 
the single narrative 


that history may be seen through a 
tunnel, as if there were no lost causes, 
past confusions, unwelcome complex- 
ities. It is possible for historical effort 
to be distorted by unquestioned con- 
temporary concepts, hut in this 
Ravitch is right: there is no better way 
to understand the present, and while ft 
is crucial to be cautious about our 
motives and understandings in the 

E resent, that is where the passion of 
istory begins. 

All'of which inevitably means con- 
troversy about the nature and position 
of the history in schools. The thought 
prompted by the Ravitch discussion 
and my own experience is not. howev- 
er. about the position of history in the 
school curriculum - interesting though 
that .story is. Whatever the approach to 
school history there will inevitably he 
those who jxiss through it or pass It by 
without being touched by it, even with 
(lie best of teachers, the best of 
materials, the best of practices. We 
have in# slinriuge of vivid examples of i 
context-creation in which adults cun 
rc-encountcrund be set ulight by some 
contact with history. Politics and the 
church, university extension classes 
jinJ riic Workers' Educational Asso- 
ciation, local history groups and his- 
tory workshops . . . the range is great. 
But there arc major limitations to be 
confronted. ■ ■ 

The first la the isolation bf history os 
a papular activity. Programmes arc 
labelled “history”, and youarc either 
!pre-prepared for ent^ ttftlte'dSyS'ar" 
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arrogance . If historical perspectives 
are incredibly complex for children to 
take hold of, they can seem unbeliev- 
ably over-simple to the adult convert. 
History, in the adult adoption, enn too 
easily become “the history". Whether 
as genealogy, an antiquarian interest 
In royalty or porcelain, popular biogra- 
phy or local history, the obsessive 
passion can assume the rightness of the 
single narrative and the obvious ex- 
planation. Liberation From the present 
runs the danger of imprisonment in the 
past. 

Nevertheless, the liberation is im- 
portant and exciting. I found 19- 
century radicals of various kinds en- 
thusiastically exploring their radical 
posts, building their own visions of the 
future on images of Wat Tyler or 
William Tell or Tom Paine, the reali- 
ties and myths of long historical vistns, . 
the cadences of the- to them- relevant 
moments of the Bible, or Milton or 
Shakespeare. Their discovery of his- 
tory, like ray own or anyone else's 
therefore often has a very visible 
context. A popular or radical move- 
ment, adult education, family curios- 
ity, an environmental concern . . . 
there arc many pressures to rove back. 
What they share is some focus of 
Ruvilch’s “continued interest in con- 
temporary issues". Even at its most 
antiquarian, and even if “issues" then 
becomes the wrohgwdrd, the historic- 
al passion is directed towards under- 
standing a fragment of the present. 

One of the dangers of historical zeal 
is, in fact, what some historians of the 
1960s labelled "presentism”, allowing 
historical explanation to be deter- 
mined by dominant questions of the 
present, questions themselves deter- 
mined by the prevailing power struc- 
ture of the society. It is, or course, true 
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Shouting louder than 
the opposition 


letetisiOTitemptatlon is via the person- \ 
al drama, the historical distance, the | 
building of historical mythologies as 1 
remote from “contemporary issues’’ os 
Slar Trek. It is not that there are no 
connections with the present, but that 
the medium establishes the label of 
“history” (or “science fiction”) and an 
emphasis on Its distance from present 
concerns. Historical biography, house 
histories, the hero as history, can do 
the same, providing encounters with 1 
history that cany no sustained mes- 
sages, or questions. 

The second of our limitations is 
therefore perhaps the isolation of the 
historian. Some people, of course, 
have to teach historians, write for 
historians, be historians, but there 
ought to be a contractual obligation on 
all historians to appear in unlikely 
places, leach (preferably In tandem) 
with people in other disciplines, on 

The obligation should 
be to offer 
provocations 


courses with other labels. The obliga- 
lion shquld also be to write in non- 1 
historical journals, to offer provoca- 
tions, Insights, clarifications - and 
necessary confusions - to awarenesses 
of the present. 

One of the arguments for teaching 
history - and Sir Keith Joseph was not 
the first, though one of the most 
recent, to promulgate it - has to do 
with communicating a sense of “our 
traditions". The Norwood report on 
the secondary curriculum expressed 
the sentiment, with some care, during 
the Second World War. History, ft 
suggested, had been recognized as a 
record which “should be related at 
suitable points to the present". The 
war had accelerated that process of 
recognition “and the obligations of 
teachers of history have become in- 
creasingly apparent". There are im- 
mense dangers of ideology and “pre- 
8enti5m’’ in such an argument, as in the 
zeal of the latecomer - but the dangers 
are less, and more readily faced, than 
those of giving history merely the 
romance and the irrelevance of dis- 
tance.- •, . 


In common with many oilier organiza- 
tions it has taken n crisis lor the 
university sector as n whole to wake up 
to the importance of public support. 

For those of us who are professional- 
ly involved in public relations there is 
Mime sn l {.start a »ii now in seeing the 
coverage given to it in The TllLS and 
in papers of the CVCIV However, the 
public relations function is less good at 
fire- fi gh fi n fire pr ewn^n ^ L , 

rather than at proridjn^m^i 

well be that the 1981 crisis 
could have been averted if die CVCP 
had heeded warnings given to ft in the 
mid-1970s. 

In a paper dated August 1975 a 
group of university PR people pre- 
pared a plan for co-operative action by 
the universities. As part of its rationale 
it said: “In the current financial crisis 
(sic!) facing the country, the univeral-’ 
ties cannot expect to escape the stric- 
tures being imposed on all sections of 
public expenditure; nevertheless the 
case for their maintaining a fair share 
of the reduced expenditure needs to be 
appreciated by all parts of the Govern- 
ment and by the public at large. Indeed 
it can be argued that at least some 
element of growth must be allowed if 
the universities arc to maintain their 
progressive nature.” 

Looking at the need for broad public 
support it argued: “Universities have 
so far directly benefited relatively few 
of the people who pay for them, i'e the 
taxpayers. Their continued support 
and goodwill is essential for the 
maintenance of quality of British uni- 
versities . . . national investment in 
British universities is very large." 

Among the activities proposed were 
1 # opinion research to monitor public 

attitudes 

• a network of information offices to 
deal with Initial enquiries about the 
university system 

• media relations 

• publications 

| • a programme of influential visitors 

t from home and abroad 
[ • planned liaison with bodies such as 

» the Central Office of Information, the 
r Foreign Office and the British Council 

j • displays in national exhibitions 
1 • a programme of films on student 

\ life, research and other topics 
t • collective advertising 
i • direct mail 

t • secondment of Government officers 
: to university staffs, 

F To coordinate all this activity there 
f was a proposal for setting up a British 
• universities information bureau with a 
■ permanent staff and a budget funded 
by contributions from each university. 

! .When this paper was presented to 
5 the Standing Conference of University 
i Information Officers for discussion 
i some members felt that its chances of 
- being accepted by the CVCP were low 
because it might be interpreted as a 


John Greenall calls on 
universities to silence 
the critics and develop 
a campaign to bolster 
public support 
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worded recommendations were not 
enacted. 

The lesson is now surely plain. All 
the proposals recently put forward by 
the CvCP's public relations commit- 
tee must not be allowed to remain 
simply as talk. Action has to be taken. 

The universities need to look at the 
situation that ijes qhead. Will' a. Con- 
servative government be returned In' 
1988 - or earlier? If so what will its 
higher education policy be? If a 
Labour or Alliance government is 
returned, what will their policies he? 
What developments in the rest of 
higher education arc likely to have an 
impact on the universities? 

What can the universities do to 
ensure that there is a better under- 
standing of their role among the gener- 
al public and support for them? Is ft 
reasonable to expect that the majority 
of funding will continue to come from 
the Government? If not, what will be 
the future pattern of funding? 

Underlying ull these questions arc 
the three big ones: what do people 
generally know, feel and care about 
the universities? Perhaps the answers 
can be deduced from the big silence of 
1981 but a more accurate measure- 
ment is needed by means of an opinion 
survey us is suggested in the proposals 
currently before the CVCP. 

Until it is known for certain where 
He the strengths and weaknesses of 
support for the universities, there will 
have to be guesses about what are the 
most appropriate forms of public rela- 
tions action to take. Opinion surveys 
can give the clues. 

But whatever the form of action, a 
public relations strategy needs to lj C 
determined and agreed without furth- 
■er delay. The time is over for being 
nervous about interfering with indi- 
vidual institutions' autonomy. Cer- 
tainly each institution has its own 
individual interests to foster but equal- 
ly there is a vast amount of common 
ground to promote collectively. 

While the CVCP has been deb a line 
and wondering, the AUT has gone 
ahead with its own PR strategy for the 

KESiZ s , c J c,, / r - 1 Mkvc that the 
CVCP should either support the Al IT 
in its endeavour or alternant civ to 
come up with a programme which is 
complementary to it. Both em- 
ployers and “staff have mutual in- 
terests in ensuring that the public 


umlcrsiuikl and appreciate ihtca 
si ties’ role. 

The task of winning pubEete 
should he nn easy one. Educaui 
study regarded as “a good Hurt 
nit hough accusations against &v 
laziness, lack uf realism and tag : 
cy me not uncommon, thosei'5 
lions which provide educoaft' 
potentially earn respect. 

The British univcrrittoMM* 
n! success. They gradual#*#.. 

throughout life; they roscai™^ 
to the store of new kncwWf*®., 


needs; they enhance tnc 
quality of life in those pad 58 
country where they are sited. 

The messages are clear. in-], 
to l» transmitted to the public 
9"®*' tf i wjjralfe, umyewtin 
: favoured. They ate staffed tyt 
late people whose diverse ire 
tnkc them into all sections of# 
Few sectors if any can boast of b 
so many potential spokesperson 

But public relations is not aw 
process. It is not u simple man 
publicity. 

As well as talking we must to 
there are criticisms that are (In* 
be valid then action must be UU 
correct what is wrong. Hiding k. 
the concept of academic freedosi 
an acceptable lactic. 

If the criticisms are not talk 
the public misunderstanding > 
prompts them must be rented 
better communications. TlieW 
process will also reveal this? 
society needs or wants. 

By setting up its new public id* 
committee the CVCP has life 
important step forward. The*® 1 '- 11 
tee's membership includes si 
public relations expertise Iron 
within and outside the unhfl 
The proposals il has prod*;, 
sensible. This important 
should not he allowed tofndef : 
gratifying that its proposal 
relations officer at the CVCPfe : \ 
accepted. Making the ap|Jj$ 
however, is not an answering 
appointee will need to to*. . 
hearted commitment fromtfe* 
that sensible PK advice 
ignored f j • . 

If the outline strategy 
dots over lire '["sor fewcnWjjT-' 
■Vs they should not be bJJo* 2 
up its implementation. 
thing is to make a start. 
relations is essentially 8 . .. 

function. . L,4 -. 

If the universities *®**5f. , 

two or three years' time™:.-.’ , 
start now. 1 





Brian 
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Morton on composer Alan Bush: a rediscovery for 1986? 


Student 

theatrical 

costumiers 

Since Tito Gobbi directed a show at 
Wimbledon School of Art in 1980, the 
college has had a reputation to main- 
LU". t hie til the assets of 40.IKHI square 
feel of highly equipped theatre aceom- 
mqdnluin ihiii forms the bulk ul .1 new 
building programme is iluu it will 
undoubtedly he luring in prnfes- 
sinnnls. 

But the school’s extension also syni- 
bolizes n climax in 20 years’ aspirations 

* fur theatre activities in the college, us 
■ well ns a milestone in the evolution of 

its two-year theatre wardrobe course. 

Theatre design at Wimbledon goes 
back to the lute 1930s when Morris 
Kcstelinan instigated one of the first 
trainings in the country. A theatre/ 
workshop was built and the BA f Hons) 
established in the mid-60s. Then one 
student wanted to extend an interest in 
costume and her needs formed the 
basis for a wardrobe course that has 
$rown up piecemeal, through observa- 
tion and practical application to its first 
full intake as a CNAA diploma subject 
in September 1983. 

initially, some felt that theatre war- 
drobe would be a poor relation to 
theatre design. But internal faith has I 
been justified, and *ho twp., yzmw 

mg facilities, provide unique outlets 
for each other. 

Both full under die lliuiilru itepuii- 
ment; entrance requirements are tin: 

" E? 11 ’ ,f ,fl 

cu lural implications demand contact 

d^Cc r ni'm d J 5 CiP ' in “ lit,: 
oanre, film and literature. Yet it is the 

dua! emphasis, on design and product 

( at1ng “5? ski11 ® directly to an 

don?fbrtd C med,um ’ ** is Wrnble- 

The theatre wardrobe course begins 
wth practical work, with sewing on 
hook and eye, but before long students 
are introduced to innate problems of 
making costumes for performers - 
encapsulated by the opera singer 
whose buttons fly as his chest expands 
‘? e . first note - Then eveiy thing is 
U P jo meet outside demands. 

A final exhibition of this year's stu- 
dents work will be shown at an annual 
parade at The Barbican this month. 

Professional collaboration is ex- 
ploited at every opportunity. The 
S in ? *| a ff are invariably active in ( 
national theatres, students work with 
• international companies such as the 1 

? e «» sch *ft f«>m Gottingen* - 
and Greta Chute Libre of France £ 
^^R^lCoi'ege of Music 
^LJcadomy of Dance, (he Nation- 

In.^Thn 0 ? nd th0 Rambert 
School. There are imminent plans to 

J"*?*! Albert Hiring at - 

the Aldeburgh Festival and a ferae 1 

• a SK2 , L ,h ,?. n ! rc P r W l Rt Frankfurt. * 

n f ? c r ht,cs m.c'udc a great seen- B 
ery paint frame electrically operated If 
nnd synchronized, a dye-room with — 
custom-built baths and boilers nnd a T 


Age ami opus numbers together sug- 
gest dial Alan Bush shoiiM he belter 
known than he is. 'I his muiuh secs Ins 


The great unheard 


K5lh birthday, marked on January lit 
by a prestigious concert at the Queen 
Elizabeth Hall - m which he will play 
his own piano pieces - n television 
tiiin. and a single record allium in the 
catalogues. 

Bush's output since the early |‘»2m 
has been steady nnd remarkable. The 
new - and still solitary - Hvpcrion 


has been steady nnd remarkal 


l- early l 1 
ark able. 


recording contains two works, the 
Violin Concerto of 1947, and the 
“Dialectic for String Gunnel" uf 1929. 
which are among the most significant 
creations in British music of the cen- 
tury and yet almost never heard. 

Bush’s career is replete with appa- 
rent paradox but conditioned by a 
deep internal consistency. A commun- 
ist. the founder of the Workers' Music 
Association, he w»s also professor of 
composition at (he Royal Academy uf 
Music; ;i vigorous anii-impcrialiM, he 


loured India. Ceylon .imi Australia as 
an examiner fur the Asm mated Board 
»f rite Royal Schools of Music; an 
avant-gardist, and then some thing 
close in being a populist, Ik- has also 
written a definitive textbook on Pales- 
trina’s counterpoint. 

Like the younger Cornelius Cardeiv, 
the English socialist composer who 
was killed by a hit and rim driver in 
December 1981. and like the poet 
Hugh MacDinrmid. Bush stands in a 
complex relation to Modernism, 
nationalism and the kind of interna- 
tionalism implied by their radical poli- 
tics. MuePiarmid never quite suc- 
ceeded in reconciling politics and pro- 
Muly and produced a nippouriff; C'ur- 
dew gradually abandoned nis avant- 
garde style and attempted tu revivify 
music and activism by treating agit- 
prop and protest songs to the kind of 
theoretical and un.ilyiic nlteiilimi nor- 
mally only accorded In high urt. 

Bush's interest in a new music that 


was intrinsically related to its linre ami 
place arid that was free of intellectual 
vanguardism led him back to the 
folk-song and choral tradition of the 
British working class. If the (urn 
toward nationalism seemed paradoxic- 
al, Ins compositions quickly proved 
that this was illusory. Anna Amnrose'x 


film includes performances - new and 
archive - of the intensely moving 
“Lidice’’, an tin accompanied piece for 
voice dedie: ileii to the Bohemian vil- 
lage expunged by the Nazis in retalia- 
tion Tor tire murder of He yd rich. The 
piece was performed after the war on 
the razed site of the village in a quiet I v 
dramatic ritual of renewal. The film 
also includes - alongside interview 
with Hush, his cine -time collaborator 
Michael Tippett, and his successor al 
RAM, Roger Step toe - performances 
of the siring quartet '’Dialectic" and 
the Jinti -apartheid song “My Name is 
Africa". 

Mure affectionately tlmn not. lip- 


peM -idt.inc);* 1 he summon view tint 
Hush’s desire bn a popular iuuui 
H ccoiintahlc to modernism but unisi-r- 
‘■ally and actively accessible is a token 
id naivety. But ji u untie wrong in 
equate unl.imiliarilv of premises with 
misguided ness of conclusion or 
achievement. We do now expect to 
hear symphonies titled for LunJun. 
Paris, Prague. Linz, we don’t expect 10 
hear ^ a "Nottingham Sympfionv". 
Bush’s up. 33, or' ,1 Liverpool Over- 
ture. and critical indifference and 
incomprehension has assured that we 
don’t 

Hush’s operas deal with non-cmtic 
and, in the aesthetic sense, nou-tragic 
themes: Win Tyler, the American 
radical Joe Hill, The Sugar Reaper' 
Pied ici ably, though, thev are not 
staged in Britain. Apart from radio 
broadcasts, they arc- unknown outside 
Germany and the USSR. 

Anna Ambrose’s film offers a stu- 
died mid compelling introduction tu a 
remarkable man. who is still at work, 
still composing and still an accom- 
plished pianist. He could well he one of 
the (re | discoveries of !Wf». 



A question of scale 
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Yolanda Sonn 11 fiend: sluge designs and 
paintings 

Serpentine Gallery 
until January 5 

Yolanda Sonnabcnd is in the business 
of making images. As u stage designer 
she conjures up visions that live only 
fleetingly for the duration of a few 
performances and then are gone for- 
ever. That an exhibition recording 
such work can give delight was recently 
amply confirmed by the Hayward 
Oallcry’s magical “Hockney Paints the 
Stage”, Bui while Hockney concen- 
on his work as a 
%*%cr, Sonnabend's show at 
roe Serpentine (until Sunday) also 
includes a large number or paintings. 
And the two strands of her work are 
shown to inform each other. In the 
paintings the range or subject matter is 
largely restricted to either the human 
figure or to a kind of Baroque land- 
scape filled with statues, follies and 
bisT 1 lhat wil form tlie 

& pft mn,,! 

and her painting: “Work in the theatre 
!Jlu* Cnc f s foe painting suhversively: in 
light nnd shadow, in consciousness of 
ugnlmg, movement in space, illusion. 

* preference for working on a 
Sca,e ,s im P° r tant be- 

hm,e l ud mK i I ? USl P r °i eC * foe doll- 
house-Uke model to life-size - and as 

with sculpture, it does not always 
work This is of course the all impor- 
tant dimension that an exhibition can- 
and to my mind, the 
most exciting pans of the Serpentine 
show are the drawings and sketches of 
costumes and the models, which give 
an insight . into the amount of energy 
involved "behind" the stage. Exam- 
ples range from models for the theatre. 


such as for Genet's The Mauls 
■ U-AMDA, 1964). where the action 
was lu unravel inside an enormuus 
translucent shell, and anuther lace and 
ivory rococo folly for the Oxford 
Playhouse’s Madwoman of Chtiilhit 
(1967). There me also models for 
opera and for the bullet - where her 
collaboration with Kenneth Macmillan 
has resulted in some of her finest 
creations. These include the Stuttgart 
Ballet Company's My Brother, My 
Sisters, which was seen at Govern 
Garden in 1980, and the wonderful 
television production of Brecht and 
WeiJJ’s Seven Deadly Sins (1983). 
Probably her most widely-seen work 
1 . *°r her collaboration with film- 
Derek Jarman on htscontrover- 
u. J e T l P es, ‘ Th c two silver, gold and 
black dwarf costumes on view dearly 
relate to the two paintings of dwarfs in 
rococo attire which date from 1979 
when she was working with Jarman. 

Hardly noticeable, on the floor 
petow the two glorious costumes which 
* “l the show", there is a glass case 
filled with ail sorts of objects: bits of 
lace, beads, a plaster leg ... a horde of 
Measure that rnigkt be kept by a 
'WH. This Is »n,eh 0 5, T 
haunting vision evoked by Yollnnda 

fhTo^l s ^ 0rk ’^ in « to mind 

the opening fines of Goethe’s Faust: 

You bear the glass of days that were 
p. , glad-hearted 

Dear memories’ beloved shades 

t - . . arise 


L'fceaaold legendary echo started 
t-mne fnendship and first love 
run ^ fore m Y eyes. _ 


The Cinema Book 
edited by Pam Cook 
BFI Publications , £ 12.95 
ISDN 085 170 1442 


Beyond ‘the pat academic routines 


Old sorrow sliR ,7f; c “w o :K in 

i ;ro.>, , . . . . smarted, 
Lifes labynnih before my vision 

lies. 

Sanda Miller 


u,mis nnu hollers nnd a The Ci D . , . 

first-year studio with computerized l^Li^! nem e Buok IS ostc nsibly u 

sound and lighting systems. &hcn not . ®J £ ri' ac,s ^ r °m films held 

■n use by [h? college, the equipmen! n dB, " b ?'l d & »!>= Education Dc- 

can be hired out, affording whot P^ rln .icnt m thc Bnfish Film Institute, 

emoums «o f ree professionaTil^! “ , TS. " 


cc H r °‘cssionni demon- 
strations. 

. T t e > r 1 have been accused of set tine 

0f 0 o h uYi a , pace i 1 bu, ,hen 

d needs a PP ea rs to brine 
rewards m terms of employment, in 
Common with other BA* (Honsl 


The author is director 0 } 
Tnm\ for the Open Vnn 
fellow of the Institute 0 } 


common with other ^A (Hons 
ffSSVt fo^tre ttejgn, an SSS 

0Seis ra | l °H 

for^T!n Ilt ' rna S nal Owririnale 
Design, Theatre wardrobe 
students fare even better. In a fiercely 
competitive market, this is not the first 

Sally Festlng 


and distributed by the Education De- 
partment at the British Film Institute. 
But it is much more than that. It 
constitutes both a guide - and a 
contribution to - the field of contem- 
porary film study, with sections on the 
history of the cinema, genre, au- 
thorsfep, the history of narrative codes 
and film narrative and the structuralist 
controversy. 

Each section contains very dear 
summaries of current research and 
»n«^ooretical positions within the 
field from positions which themselves 
seek to provoke further thinking. In a 

S Jn stare within the section on’ 
of cinema, for instance. James 
lows* Conc udcs *”s synopsis as fol- 

We do not folly understand these 
pleasures [the pleasures that watch- 

rhfm ! rS can J»iveJ. Wc may think 
them too embarrassingly banal for 

serious academic study. Equally we 

may be reluctant to put them under 


the microscope for fear they may 
dissolve or reveal n darker side we 
had only dimly and uneasily per- 
ceived ... So what may appear at 
f ancc « an attractively 
straightforward topic turns out to be 
anythmg but. Here we are studying 
the disregarded processes of popular 
culture and our own place within 
them - with no pm academic 
routines to provide a compensating 
sense of balance. 5 

This is typical of the book as a 
whole: there is a successful attempt to 
explain and to challenge - to locate 
issues to which, precisely, there are no 
put academic routines” nor ready- 
made answers. It goes well beyond the 
- academic - dangers Implicit in an 
enterprise which seeks to summarize 
and explain difficult theoretical work. 

fiLffi* h « aided ^ an insistent 
feminist politics which informs many 
oHhe questions it asks, many of the 
crinnsms it makes of previous work 
and many of the important and Jn- 
teresting points it makes in the au- 
thorship and genre sections in par- 
ticular. 

One or two local criticisms can be 

255: 17,0 Jgfory section Is rather 
sketchy on fifties and post-fifties de- 
velopments in the film industry. This is 


rather surprising given that 42 of the 

Sjfffu. ?. vai,a % for hire are from 
fifties Hollywood films. 14 from sixties 
ninis and seven from seventies films. 
The work on early cinema is rather 
reliant on Noel Burch as n source 
(Barry Salt s contributions in this field 
are very important too) , and to say that 
the cinema was dominated by fictional 
narrative “right from its beginnings” is 
simply wrong. It is an important point 
that there was a shift towards fiction 
and away from the dominance of 
non-fictional forms at the turn of the 
century. The discussion of Bazin's 
rdeas on realism is rather reductive. 
And film noir is In my view rather 
oddly charactenzed as a genre rather 
than as a cycle which crossed a number 
of genres (though the discussion of 
''^characteristics is itself extremely 

The main problem, though, is that 
fo® book Is rather tied to discussing 
ana illustrating topics and issues which 
can be related to the extracts the BFI 
has available. Thus the authorship 
section includes discussions of Welles 
Ford, Hawks and so on . but not Mann, 
Minnelli, Chaplin and others. The 
genre section includes really excellent 
discussions of the western, the gang- 
ster film, the melodrama, the horror 


filrn and the musical. But there is 
nothing on, for instance, science fic- 
tion, currently the most successful and 
popufer of the genres. 

This is only unfortunate, though, 
because the issues and topics and 
examples the book does discuss are so 
stimulating. Towards the end of her 
section on film narrative and the 
structuralist controversy, Sheila John- 
ston writes that "Many ideas which 
appear outrageous when they firat 
surface are eventually assimilated in 
popularized (and vulgarized) form, 
transforming and being transformed 
by the critical orthodoxy*. The Cinema 
nook s great achievement is that it aids 
the assimilation of ideas while simul- 
taneously ensuring that Nicy are neith- 
er vulgarized nor turned into an ortho- 
doxy of any kind. The book’s iinmedi- 
ate audience Is teachers, lectiirers and 
those involved in education, But it 
cannot be recommended too highly to 
anyone interested in film. It descivcs 
the widest possible audience. 

Steve Neale 

Steve Neale lectures in film studies aithe 
university of Kent. 
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For the smart set 


by J. C. D. Clark 


Virtue, Commerce and History: essays 
on political thought and history, chiefly 
in (he eighteenth century 
by J. G. A. Pocock 
Cambridge Uni versify Press. £25.00 
and £7. 95 

ISBN 0 52 1 25701 8 and 27660 8 


virtue versus commerce, patriotism 
versus politeness, land versus credit, a 
nco-Harringtonian conception of civic 
humanism versus the politics of the 
moneyed interest. There is much truth 
in this insight, yet this book, taken os a 
whole, suggests that the author is 
really only elaborating ways of describ- 
ing me same antithesis. Moreover, this 


ernily, Walpole's “liberal commercial 
society”. “Around this antithesis, it is 
not too much to say, nearly all 18th- 


century philosophy of history can be 
organized.” So Harrington has 
assumed a Procrustean role: one which 
excludes from our agenda more than it 
includes. Pocock's model of English 


scenario is one long familiar via 
Macaulay, Buckle or Trevelyan. 


Professor Pocock is one of that small 
band of historians whose works arc not 


rviacauiay, miCKie or ircvelyan. 

That genealogy, and the debate on 
methodology, remind us that this is a 
profoundly Cambridge-oriented book. 


band of historians whose works are not profoundly Cambridge-oriented book, 
only important as scholarship; they arc Unfortunately it’s often the wrong 

events. This hook, too, has that inde- Cambridge. Pocock's political vision 
finable bur compelling quality: it’s like of 18th-century England is dangerous- 


society is simpler than it looks (and 
simpler than his prose). 

The methodology we are offered, 
then, fails to recreate a multiplicity of 
modes of political discourse ana is 
being used to trace only one mode in 
many thinkers. Everything else land 


a high society party we cannot afford 
not to be see n at . Most of the guests we structural stability and ideological con- 
have met before: it is a party for the serfs us, most recently worked out by 

smnn set - for those who know "the such authors as J. H. Plumb and John 
state of the art” (and, better still, each Brewer, but now radically undermined 

other}. Of course, it is utterly fascinat- and teetering on its pedestal. Equally 
In g if we already know the ropes. New Pocock’s vision of political theory is 
readers do riot start here: they start perilously premised on the secular, 
with Quentin Skinner (1964) ana John liberal interpretation of “Common- 
Dunn (1968), or even Herbert Butter- wealth” ideology (the ideology of 
field (1931), and have much social Harrington's heirs) classically formu- 


iy dependent on a model of oligarchic 
structural stability and ideological con- 
sensus, most recently worked out by 
such authors as J. H. Plumb and John 
Brewer, but now radically undermined 


that the major part even of their 
thought) remains hid in night. It is one 
thing to write cleverly about the 
methodological status of modes of 


and teetering on its pedestal. Equally 
Pocock's vision of political theory is 
perilously premised on the secular, 


liberal interpretation of “Common- 


iicKi iiyjij, niiu nave muen social narnngron s netrsj classically formu- 
climbing to do before they can con- dated in 1959 by Caroline Roboins, and 


m-i 


verse on equal terms with Pocock 
(1985). 

The writings assembled in this 
volume are of four sorts. First, a highly 
abstract introductory reflection on 
methodology. Second, essays which 
map out the general structure and 
themes, which this technique identi- 
fies, of the arguments of English 
theorists between the 1670s snathe 
1830s. Third, essays which (race these 
themes In individual authors and 
events, chiefly Hume, Gibbon, Tuck- 
er, Burke, and the revolution of 1776. 
And, fourth, a whole section which 
offers us a typology of “the varieties Of 
Wbiggiim" tram the Exclusion Crisis 
to the Reform Bill. The smart set will 
already know that Pocock hns been a' 
leading member of that group of 
philosophers and historians who, in 

for tackling the history of political 


which dovetailed so well with the 
Plumb model: this theory, too, is on 
the verge of radical revision. 


competing claims of political narrative 
and political theory - between the 
Scylla of a “textuaUsnT which (say its 
critics) would ultimately lock us in a 
blinkered, austere introversion and 
the Chary bdis of a "con textual ism" 
which (think its doubters) would final- 
ly dissolve everything in an empyrean 
vagueness of cloud- cupp’d categories 
and gorgeously reified ideological 
palaces. Pocock objects to high-poll- 
tical history and graciously savages 
myself (It Is almost- a pleasure tone* 
savaged by such an adversary) frff tnt 
first heresy, but from that standpoint U 


methodological status of modes of 
discourse; it is quite another to identify 
those languages accurately, and this 
book scores as high in the first test as it 
scores low in the second. So much just 
does not show up in the light of 
Harringtonian criteria,, Toryism and 
Jacobittsm, to Pocock. are nominal: 
they are really about republican virtue. 
The Enlightenment is a great secular- 
ization. Suddenly freed from "the 
embrace of theology", man becomes 
"an actor in civil history” lie a civic 
humanist or a commercial whig), so 
we can ignore religion, too. The mass 
of mankind, not knowing their Har- 
rington, are left as abstractions. Only a 
handful of the cleverest 18th-century 
Englishmen, one feels, could speak 
Pocock's political language (and they 
do not speak it well). 

Even many of the ablest simply do 
not fit into this picture; Locke, “totally 



not ht into this picture; Locke, “totally 
indifferent to the clash of ideas about 
ancient virtue and modern com- 
merce", is reimirkubiy absent, mid (he 
author cannot sec why. Because so 
many other languages arc missed, 
Pocock has great difficulty (ra he 


James Harrington 


IMflVIWff 


argument is still almost wholly secular 
in its premises and material in Us 
priorities. How much this bus left off 
the modern academic agenda will 
perhaps become clearer In the next few 
. it’i time the 


, ffomSuSwhere, fSRS 
r categories,. Josia 


ftteriBTiJt* time the 
W#unwmtatttt^F^wri t- 
itirch of England did not 


Pocock (1957) showed us f/iar/n tk.rt 
difficult task of identifying language | 
of discourse, introspection and subtl 1 
excogitation are no substitu te fcr .lft 
interrogation of a great nmmtRb 
tracts, treatises, pamphlets un- 
mans, They have slumboRd k>w *‘ 
libraries for too long; now, w ■ 


■S ij ! i- ' ■ 

■I 1 !! 1 
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po<raR*s considered reflection on the 
current state of that debate. In this 
volume, then, we are provided with a 
mature technique, and a selection of Its 
results In practice. Does if work? My 
. reaction was a mixture of admiration 
and dissent. : 

• * ■ popock writes as the editor and 
. ablest expositor of the writings of 
. James Harrington (1611-77), whose 
'«-■ Oceana (1656) was to be an Inspiration 
forlfith-century republicans. It is this 
• preoccupation which, for Pocock, 


flifl l UPUlMTO H IUpgi ’ R aiid deeply 
researched bqok The Ancient Constitu- 
tion and the Feudal Law had come 


close to It, hut Pocock (1957) stands on 
different ground from Pocock (1985). 


different ground from Pocock 
In these, essays, theory and histor- 
iography have expanded to squeeze 
first-hand research into a narrow com- 
pass: this limits their effectiveness. 
Pocock's - admirable disavowals of ; 
liberal and Marxist reduction!*® count 
for less when he too is drawn to dwell 
on the theme of property In order to 
illustrate his dominant duality of virtue 
and commerce, civic humanism versus 
the Whig regime. Pocock rightly re- 
jects an antithesis -and a transition 
between feudal and bourgeois, or 
between Rimer and Locke. But he 
replaces It with a not-too-disslmilar 
antithesis between real and moveable 


jJlVUMupnuuii WUIVIIj tvi » vnwvn. 

mainly establishes the guidelines and 
structures- of argument in society as a 
whole. The central occurrence In the 
modem scholarship of the period, he 
believes, is the crucial role now 
accorded to civic humanism, alias 
classical republicanism. On this rare- 
fied level, political discourse seems 
most profitably investigated in terms 
of antitheses, or underlying dualities: 


,1 I I 

;r:'!j ■ 1 

van 

; ' 


nwwepwwrcm. iu mu potiu oi ecccmnc- 
ity” (there were scores of Anglican 
social theorists saying similar things). 
Pocock’s “problem of telling Toiy and 
Commonwealth apart" is created only 
by his fixation - with a single duality. 
Equally, though, it tells us little about 
the Whigs. These bewildering 


Political historians R8v$ dftfllWT 
objection to make. Pocock (following 


Dunn) has rightly unseated Locke 
from his mythical role as the framer of 
a ruling consensus. But by replacing 
- him with Harrington, we are given 
something very little different, as is 
shown by tho use which has been made 


“varieties of Whigglsm" - Old, Hon- 
est, Vulgar, True, Real, Modem, 
fyraependeijt-*- respond tq a complex 
reality Plainly by. multiplying labels (tor 
historiographical strategy which, since 


response. 

Tms Is a brilliant and indlspcnmW: 
work by a leading historian rtj® ;*.* 
height of his powers. And yet JJJ ; J . 
so much that is missed , so much 


"v iiihi m ■ imojwm ] — — II 

left not ns problem but as R BI ? do v!: 
a question wrongly framed.^rcio»^ 


of' Harrington’s Oceana by socialist, 
commentators on the CJlvlt War from 
R. H- Tenney to CHristopher Hill, 

, Now.polItictu.'hlitoriahS are challemg- 
, Ing that model fcotreboth b’itids -itt fa 
appUdabillty to the.ltMOs and to. the 
loth-cert tqry Whig ' regime; 1 WIU 
Pocock’s account Otideologies survive 


property, land and commerce, which 
links with his political scenario of 
classical patriotism versus Whig mod- 


historiographical strategy which, since 
Occam, has looked rather weak). . 

Why are so many political languages 
-Tory, divine right, dynastic, xenopho- 
bic, dissenting, radical and others - 
missed? This book suggests a due. 
Like Plumb. Pocock locates the 
"essential shifts” in ideology in the 
quarter-century following 1688, a 
**great breakthrough in the secular 
consciousness of political society”. De- 
spite many insights to the contrary 
scattered through his pages, Pocock's 


shortcomings a clue to the ren} a "f^ ■ 
unfruilfulnesx In practice (at least w 
the world after 1688) of those faaw® 
methodologies worked out by WJJ . 
liana of political thought in the » 

HiMmtv tlMora 1 } U D „~ th-ii f'rPHtCU • 



Pocock’s account otideologies survive 
this revisionism In an adjacent area of 
scholarship? It was a splepdid party, 
bat Is the champagne about to hm out? 

Despite thefr virtuosity, the sweep 


and range of these essays are as wide as 
their evidential base is narrow. The 
contemporary works cited are ex- 
ceedingly few, mostly well known , and 
mostly available in modem editions. 


contemporary 
ceedingly few. 


nans or political thought in w rr ; 
twenty years? Have they created 1 
formalized world for themself 
largely insulated from the concrett 
details, of. the lives and arguments ® , 
men In ancien rdgime England' . . 
Should the agenda for the history « • • 
political theory be Written by hlstfr; 
rlans of politics? I can hardly remeif ■. 
ber a book which I admired so mucb^, 
yet dissented from so strongly, 8 


Dr Clark is a member of the"histc 
faculty of the University of Cambridi 
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National 


reader with an overwhelming sense of 
national tragedy, of hopeful lives cut 
short and of well-meaning individuals 
struggling against a tide of events over 
which, they had no control. Even the 
restoration of the monarchy seems an 
.occasion for only ■: muted celebration 
aft,«r *p 

non. ,1.' •* ,. • ••<;. 

•Despite the, , excellence of 
Clarendon's Information, insight and 
style. It has been, widely recognised 
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style; it nas oeen.wiaejy recognized 
thqt much of what Clarendon wrote in 
his History ' and autobiography was 
thoroughly, misleading. This stemmed 
less from what he Included than from 
what he left out. He particularly 
evasive when dealing with the conduct 


of. the central' figures in his story: 
Charles I, Charles ll arid himself. Only 


The historical writings, of Edword 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon - especially 
his History of the Rebellion - are 



among the major historical and literary 
work? of ' 17th-century England. 
Clarendon was not only a major parti- 
cipant in many of the events ' he 
described but his character sketches 
show both a shrewd perception and a 
deep human understanding. The His- 
tor r *- *• kU — - 


It far more, however,, than' an 
'^chronicle of the civil wars or a 


coo well aware of Charley I'b failings, 
he was reluctant to denigrate . bis 
memory in th e. History. Wneij com-. 
plcting his autobiography In exile, 
after his fall from power ut 1667, he 
still hoped that, Charles 11 might res- 
tore him to office, so he refrained from 
Bny, criticism of the king that might 
jeopardize his return. As for hU own 
conduct, Brian Wormald showed over 
thirty years ago how. later circumst- 
ances led- Clarendon to gloss over both 
his active . opposition to Charles I’s 
government s , J64(H1 and his 


rion of full-blooded Anglicanism in 
1660-63. 

Professor Brownley argues that 
Clarendon's historical writings should 
be seen as works of literature, as well 
as of history, because of their stylistic 
qualities and, more particularly, be- 

people attd events, HU purpose in 
writing was partly to leave a historical 
record ot memorial,. but also to drbw 
wider moral and political lessons from 
the events he described. While always 
conscious of the personal qualities - 
above alt integrity - needed by those in 
power, he was only too aware that 
most politicians conspicuously lacked 
such qualities. Brownley sees this 
conflict between Idealism and realism 
as a central feature of Clarendon’s 
character pnd work. It would explain 


“admirable, remarkable, tiresome and 
cumulatively unbelievable”, she goes 
on to accept his view of his own 
character as oroadly correct and shows 
few reservations about his treatment of 


teachers at Manchester 


School) pack a lot of material lab 
limited space. Their essays are w 
informed and sensible, admirable n 


events. She sees him as an Intransigent 
Anglican at the Restoration ana in- 
doed, ,as responsible - fOr the whole 
Restoration settlement. However, 
. while. Clarendon undoubtedly made 
' possible the unconditional restoration 
of the monarchy, by insisting that 
Charles should not compromise, the 
final shape of the religious, constitu- 
tional and financial settlements owed 
far more to the Convention and the 
Cavalier Parliament than to either 
Clarendon or the king. Nevertheless, 
despite a somewhat shaky historical 
background and occasional irritating 
lapses Into jargon (“imaginative refe- 
rents’’ aud ,r prestnictural compo- 
nents" abound), Brownley offers a 
thoughtful and fruitful discussion of 
Clarendon's character and writings - 
but one which, from the historical 
point of view, is far from definitive. 

Clarendon also appears in the col- 
lection of short biographies ediled by 
Mr Eustace, who produces a compe- 
tent summary of the existing historical 
literature on Clarendon, without 
saying anything very new. That, in- 
deed, is the general pattern of the 
book. The authors (all past or present 


why he passed so lightly over the 
characters of the two kings, for both 


(In their different ways) fef 
his ideals of kingship. 


for short of 


As Brownley’s approach is essenti- 
ally literary, she focuses more on the 


.ter than on his historical context. 


To some extent this is justifiable, yet to 
see Clarendon only through the pers- 
pective of bis own writings and papers 
can be misleading. While she has the 
critical acumen to ice Clarendon’s 
as a minister as 



plementary reading for students ot 
level history, but not very exciting^ 


Brownley remarks, one reason 
Garendoft’s character sketches i 
often so striking was that he oiri 
much basic factual material andjj 
centrated on particular points^ 
illuminated the subject’s peni^ 
more strikingly than any amOj] 
mundane detail could have ** 
Moreover, although he wrote w 
(and not for publication) he Mi 
awareness of the Importance 
which rendered his writings 
readable than those of (say)BwJ 
The essays in Eustace’s vow^-a 
efficient and functional: 3 


Brownley’s monograph the; 
elegant. If students of Eng A 


lure could in many cases bffMflta* „•/ - 
fuller understanding of 
they and historians should i v- 

mind that works of schwM*Wj3vi. ,; 
(and perhaps should) also bot&R.j:, 

Hfpratliro i 1 '. 


literature. 


John Miller 


John Miller & 

Queen Mary Collegei l^i^. 


Kfetikk.,. 
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BOOKS 

Learning 
to read 

Literacy, Language and Learning: the 
nature and consequences of reading 
and writing 

edited by David R. Olson, Nancy 
Torrance and Angela Hlldyart 
Cambridge University Press, £27.50 
and £9.95 

ISBN 0521 2fi4H8Xand319129 

Hud this bouk been published at the 
time when its contributors met in 
conference, in Toronto during Octo- 
ber 1981, it could have claimed to 
represent “the state of the art” in tite 
field of litcrmry research. Since then, 
however, a number of oilier, similar 
conferences have eat u» press some- 
what quicker uiui inis book is now just 
one among muny in the rapidly ex- 
panding field. 

Before this expansion of interest in 
literacy by academics, during the early 
1980s, there were available only, on 
the one hand, n few ambitious but 
ill-suoportcd accounts of the supposed 
grand consequences of literacy for 


iii(Jividu;il (.< ii hi dial vH-j.il de- 
velopment, ,imJ mi ihc other specialist 
accounts of the technical processes 
involved in the acquisition ut reading. 
The loiter, while rooted in the assump- 
tions of the grand consequences 
approach, derived immediately from 
populur concern user literacy in 
school, expressed most strongly in 
America in the "how Johnny learns to 
read" debates, and in UK in the 
“return to basics" movement. 

These currents are still strong and 
Ihe editors of this bonk have clearly 
selected their contributions with refer- 
ence to them. The balance of material 
presented (cans more towards reading 
skills than to the social correlates ot 
literacy, while the theoretical 
framework is dominated by attempts 
to define the “cognitive consequences" 
of literacy, such as thnt it facilitates, or 
causes, “metalinguistic awareness" , 
“detachment", “deconiexiualisaiion” 
and so on. The book is essential 
reading for anyone interested in these 
traditionar questions. The quality of 
the essays, both in their detailed 
step-by-step approach to the data on 
children’s reading, perceptions of li- 
teracy, linguistic usages etc, and in the 
elaboration of theory anil met hud 
regarding the psychological and ling- 
uistic processes involved in orul and 
written production, represents a signi- 
ficant advance on eurly, cruder 
attempts to posit a great divide be- 
tween literacy and orality. 

However, the expansion of books 


.'induinfi-rcnccson litura<_y in the curly 
1 9XfK has shifted (lie emphasis towards 
inure socially -sensitive accounts of the 
variety uf literacy ami orul practices in 
different cultures, and to greater vdf- 
consciuusncss about the extent to 
which previous assumptions were cul- 
ture laden, in the sense that they were 
bused on the particular conventions 
associated with literacy in the resear- 
cher’s own context. A number of the 
contributions to ihis volume could still 
he challenged uii ihis basis, such as 
Well's assumption that “exploration of 
the symbolic, relatively context-inde- 
pendent potential nf language . . . is 
particularly characteristic of the writ- 
ten language of stories": that depends, 
of course, an the conventions asso- 
ciated with story in the culture in 
question, and it cannot be assumed 
tnai in themselves stories or literacy 
involve more or less independence of 
context. Well's general point, howev- 
er. that how children attend to story- 
telling at home is significant for their 
interaction with teachers at school is 
well-taken and, with appropriate 
attention to culturul convention, sug- 
gests a major direction in which re- 
search in this country is likely to go, as 
it has dune in the USA in the work of 
Shirley Brice lleath nnd others. 

One nr two contributions in Ihis 
book, however, do suggest awareness 
or the shift towards more cuhurally- 
sensitivu studies rtf literacy practices, 
and the editors’ introduction docs 
point out the problems with crude 


tissocialion <»1 literacy wuh “iiviIuj- 
liim” .ii id ‘ prog revs'*. Liscrilscin's 
cvsav un the “printing press as an agent 
of cfvange" is perhaps lhv major con- 
tribution in this area. Her account of 
17th-century printing house culture, 
consisting of cosmopolitan groups of 
artisan writers and vernacular scho- 
lars. for whom the profit motive was 
directly linked to intellectual interests 
and liberal belief, represents a striking 
example of how claims for the con- 
sequences of literacy in general, or of 
print in particular, only make sense 
within ethnographic accounts of the 
specific social and cultural conditions 
in which the technologies arc em- 
ployed. 

Ian Winchester's somewhat whim- 
sical piece makes a similar point in 
recognizing that many of the claims 
made far nterncy per sc arc. in fact, 
consequences of specific forms of 
academic discipline rather than of the 
medium itself. Like Eiscntscin, he is 
interested not simply in the effects of 
widespread literacy uti those not pre- 
viously acquainted with it, but witn its 
consequences for already-existing 
scribal literacies. In order (o consider 
just whut literacy means for our pre- 
sent kind of society, he asks the reader 
in iimigine the consequences of h 
“ tiirim' r bomb, one that wipes « ul 
entirely an individual's capacity to 
read and write hut leaves everything 
else intact Including memory. He con- 
cludes iliol, however devastating the 
impact al such a bomb in the shurl 


term, ' eventually an oral society uiih 
remarkable power* of memory nnd 
great longevity imild conceivably cre- 
ate a world much clumsier but in many 
other rc i peels similar to our own". 
Plato, who feared th.il his students 
would become mentally lazy it they 
adopted writing, would have agreed, 
with a caveat perhaps about whether 
an oral universe was necessarily any 
“clumsier”. 

While it is obviously interesting to 
imagine possible worlds with or with- 
out literacy, this latter example re- 
minds us that there are manifold real 
example son which to test such hypoth- 
eses. Although this hook contributes 
to our understanding of some very 
specific aspects nf literacy in our own 
particular cultures, ur subcultures, 
the trend in the field today is rulher 
more towards comparative and less 
narrowly-drawn examples and ques- 
tions. Just how ihu specific interest nf 
the psychologists and rending special- 
ists on the one hand and the ethnog- 
raphers and historians of literacy on 
the other, can he successfully married 
is likely to \w the crucial question ut 
conferences on literacy in the second 
half of the decade. This hook nnd the 
conference from which it derived will 
remain a useful tanchmnrk from which 
to tackle such issues. 

B. V. Street 

Dr Street is lecturer in social anthropol- 
ogy al the University nf Sussex. 


Mother 

tongue 

teaching 

The Other Languages of England 

The Linguistic Minorities Project wus 
set up m 1979 by a grant from the 

flrr-irTUnLsteiF J uf"a "Fentri* ofTT* 

researchers 'who over a period of four 
yean, conducted four sociolingulstic 
surveys - adult language use, schools’ 
language survey, secondary pupils, 
and mother tongue teaching. The 
three cities In which the work was 
carried out (Coventry, Bradford and 
London) were chosen to exemplify the 
position of linguistic minorities 
throughout the country. Each survey 
was intended to reveal aspects of the 
present distribution of language skills 
and patterns of language use among 
minorities who use Languages other 
than English. 

The terra “other -languages of 
Bngland” includes here languages 
of south and east Asian nnd 


on. A sampling of the findings reveals , 
fof example, that over 90 per cent of 
Uie adult respondents reported some 
knowledge of two languages. The 
north London borough at Haringey Is 
one of the most linguistically and 
ethnically diverse areas of England. In 
■the Schools’ Language Survey 30 per. 
cent of the children were reporteaas 
bilingual and there were identifiably . 
different languages. The relationship, 


between age structure and linguistic 
patterns is of special interest since the 
Adult Language Use Survey and the 
Schools’ Language Survey show that 
we can expect the bilingual population 
to increase. Without longitudinal 
observation studies across a wide 
range of settings it Is not possible to say 
whether a wholesale process of shift is 
taking place towards English. Since 


some languages rtich as Urdu and 
Hindi which are widely used as lingua 
francas, support is probably necessary 
beyond the level that the number of 
native speakers might otherwise jus- 
tify. Hie researchers think that policies 
should be implemented to “foster 


..were Bengali,' Gantoneso/Chlneso, 
fcGreek, Oujerati, Italian, Polish, Pan- 
gjdW, Portuguese, Turkish snd UkraJ- 
Tman. The groups who use these lan- 
■ wwges are mainly those who arrived In 
;4BftHand between 1 W0 and 1975 and 
their descendants. . 

. The major limitation with surveys of 
this type is that the data are self- 
reports and not observations of actus! 
usage and language choice patterns in 
everyday Ufe. Furthermore, due to the 
glftai of sampling strategies used for, 
'Tne Adult Language Use Survey, the 
representativeness of the findings can- 
not be assessed statistically. This 
means that wc cannot generalize from 
these results to the whole of a minority 
population in a given city, nor can we 
test the statistical significance of corn- 
prisons between linguistic minorities 
locally or of those across the "same” 

• language spoken in different cities. 

Tho profile of reported language use 
Wd distribution of linguistic skills 
which the data allow us to establish are 
exceedingly complex. There are a 
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actual patterns of language use shift 
over time, the content of any collective 

to a particular set of domains), tends to 
be transitional. In Britain today minor- 
ity languages have a legitimized place 

only within institutions such as the 

r.u.t.w, .. r . Jlf 

aations, and a limited sector of the 
economy. 

The total numbers of a minority at a 
national level are of Utile relevance in 
terms of language use and language 
maintenance at the local level. In view 
of the literacy and symbolic value of 
some languages Such as Urdu and 
Hindi which are widely used as lingua 
francas, support is probably necessarv 
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guts to Annin, among them turquoise and Jasper. A picture fh>m Hieroglyphs: the writing of Ancient Mgypf 
by Norma Jean Katan (British Museum Publications, £3.50). 


bilingualism which could stop a pro- 
cess of language shift which might 
otherwise appear Inevitable.” They 
claim their survey reflected a “high 
level of demand” that the state should 
offer positive support to mother ton- 
gue maintenance and to minority lan- 
guages more generally. 

It Is clearly inappropriate to Inter- 
pret the results in terms of "demand”, 

S lven the nature and methods of their 
ivestigatlon.' Elsewhere In tho book 
the desire for more public support is 
exptpsstf in terms of "demand'’. It is 
npt possible to soy what role or effect 
mother- tongue , teaching” dairies. , 
have in the process of language 
maintenance and shift. It emerged 
from Che Mother Tongue Teaching' 
Directory, which gathered informa" . 
Hon about provision In languages other 
than English' that for most children 
attendance is not greater than two to 
four hours a week. The aims of mother 
tongue teaching are often different for 
different groups', for some It is not 
language teaching, but preservation of 
culture or rellgious instruction. Given 
the diffuse notion whidi some lan- 

a labels Uke "Panjabi”, for exam- 
tve come to signify, it is not clear 
what it means to advocate mother 
tongue teaching in Panjabi. 

Despite problems of design and 
interpretation, the data are in other 
respects invaluable. One of the m&Jn 
difficulties In the debate about biling- 
ualism (and multicultural education) 
in Britain Is lack 'of Information. 
Before this work there were no public- 
comprehensive data 

Suzanne Romaine 

’ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ " i~ ~ -n I • 

Suzanne Romaine is Merton Professor 
of English Language , at the University 


Research 

worlds 

RasearehMethmlfl In Education, 
second edition 

by Louts Cohra and Lawrence Maxtion 
Croom Helm, £9.95 . l - 

ISBN 0709934586 , 
StraMgtHofEdiicnlfoMlitcwBrcfii 
qualitative methods . 
edited by Robert G. RUrgess ' 

Palmer Press, £16.95 and £9.95 
ISBN 085000 033 6 and 0344 . ... 

For some years now. Cohen and 
M anion's Research Methods In Educa- 
tion has held an established place 
among those introductory texts whose 
aim is to help students master the 
principles and practices of educational 
research. Valued for the clear and 
comprehensive treatment It gives to 
the controversies, ns well as to the 
conventionalities of such research, it is 
not surprising that five yean later a 
second edition has been published. 


provide a similar range of coverage in 
which the more traditional approaches 
of survey and longitudinal studio*, 
interviews, experimental research, his- 
torical arid documentary studies are 
dealt with alongside the more novel 
orthodoxies of triangulation, action- 
research, case-study, account? arid life 
histories. The result is a neutral and 
well-written pharmacopeia which lists 
- and In each case illustrates with 
specific oxamptat ~ the strengths and 
.weaknesses or the various approaches 
doferibed. 

Despite its rather similar title, 
Burgess's edited Collection stands In 
sharp contrast to the Cohen and Man- 
Ion volume, concentrating as it dpecon 
now qualitative methods “may over- 
come some of the" deficiencies of 
, conventional approaches” , defined as 
’ "Indicators, variables and measure- 


major British research studies which, 
provide up-to-date examples of the 
application of particular apriroachep 
have resulted in new material: being 
added tb several chapters, notably 
those dealing with the naturt of In- 
quiry, historical research and develop- 
inont, research.. Other add) flops in- 
clude material on network analysis; 
the application of repertory grid. tech- 
niques to audiovisual lessbn recording 
and a new approach to thq statistical 
analyses of multidimensional data. 

. Few ot^er^ompara^ volumes now 


second edition suggests issue might be 
taken at the Implication that quantita- 
tive techniques still represent the pre- 
vailing. orthodoxy; in educational re* 
search. Indeed this volume Is tyfrtca] of 
:a rash of such collections by Burgess 
and. others which h&ve! appeared over 
the last fow years which are testimbny 
both jo the. volume of qualitative 
research ntiw being undertaken in 
educational settings and the Interest 
this has aroused in methodological 
issues. - 1 . 

Qualitative 'research is by (ft very 
nature, more, given. to ethical add 1 
procedural concerns than the so-called 
more objective approaches. Thtprob- 


lem of maintaining the tension be- 
tween remalriltig critically aware whde !• 
belrut able'to enter the participant s' 
.wprld that Measor Writes about m heir 
contribution oh intefvie^vipgjs echoed 


by Ball In a fascinating paper on 
participant observation with pupils. 
He rejects the no lion that any abstract 
rules oF procedure can be applied In 
qualitative research, arguing rather 
that the rules of procedure must be 
; derived from the involvement in field- 
work itself and the actions and reac- 
tions of tite researchers. These general 
princfplea help to explain the highly 
personal and retrospective nature, of , 
the majority of the contributions to 
this collection which between them 
explore issues in ethnographic, case 
study, documentary, historical and 
policy research. But while all the' 
contributors adopt the philosophical 
position taken by Hester In hj« article 
on etiinomethodoJogy and the st udy of 
deviance that "the facts of social life - 
socinl realities - nrc inseparable from,' 
the methods of their constitution 'in. 
social interaction”, some also empha- 
size the reflexive relationship with the . 
researcherts own consdpuiness; which 
leads to a rather excessively personal , 
register being adopted In some cases, 
Mlc{t 68 the article 1 by Ssran on the his- 
tory of the Burnham negotiating . 
machinery, and downright opacity In 
others, (notably the contribution by 
Davies rt oil i 

Overall, the reader will not find the 
dear signposts, systematic appraisal’ 
apd comprehensive coverage ot Cohen ' 
and Manlon's.book in Burgess's collec- 
tion. Rather they Will find a rich, but 1 
necessarily untidy, attempt to com- ' 
munlcate the questions which begin to 
emerge in mowing from simply describ- 
ing, to actually implementing pduca- 
tionai research methods. 

Patricia Broaflfoot . . 

Patricio Broadfobi is lecturer In educa- 
tion at the Universiiy of Bristol. 
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Burying 
the truth 


Strindberg: a biography 
by Michael Meyer 
Seeker & Warburg, £25.00 
ISBN 0436 27852 9 

August Strindberg is both a very 


I- Sill. 

ill 

l ti 


* . 


incident and turmoil; his long career 
brimming with multifarious creative 
writing, travel and adventure, and 
tumultuous relationships, both profes- 
sional and private. A mnn of extremes 
who provoked extreme reactions, he 
never - or so it seems - had a dull 
moment. Yet how difficult to grasp the 
man at the centre of the whirlwind, 
who so often concealed himself behind 
his own fictions. Strindberg wrote his 
own life as he lived it; in nn astonishing 
avalanche of letters, diaries and barc- 
’ty concealed fictionalize (ions he 
edited and re-edited his own experi- 
ences, often in mutually contradictory 
versions, until the truth seems buried 
too deep for excavation. 

Michael Meyer does not attempt to 
<- .smooth over the contradictions, or to 
impose any model of linear develop- 
ment on a life which quite plainly 
defies such a notion. He makes a 
strenuous attempt to present dispas- 
sionately all the discordant sides of 
Strindberg’s personality - a discord- 
ance which at times of crisis could 
border on schizophrenia - and the 
ways in which the personality is mir- 
rored in the works. Indeed he Argues 
persuasively that much of Strindberg’s 
modernity lies here, in his refusal to 
-accept, either as a man or as a writer, a 
static definition of human personality. 

Like his Norwegian contemporary 
Knut. Hamsun, Strindberg wanted to 
concentrate attention 'on the sway 
which instinct and impulse exercise 
over logic and rationality. “I dream of 
a literature," Hamsun stated In 1891? 
“which is about people In whom incon- ’ i 

cally an^mt^ l,,aW 

. first to Introduce hint to an American 
public, whereas he attacked Ibsen for 
portraying fixed and static characters. 

• Comparisons between Ibsen and • 
Strindberg can be instructive, . and ■ 

a. ' .. 


dissipation, of creative talent; and 
linen's taut and realistic dialogue is set 
against Strindberg's "nervous and 
fragmentary" technique (though 
examples arc lacking here). There are 
times when the attractiveness or a 
contrast tempts Meyer into too ex- 
treme a polarity; one wonders, for 
example, whether it Is really true that 
“Ibsen revelled in the loneliness and 
the attacks upon him, Strindberg hated 
them”. However thick his skin may 
have seemed, there is no doubt that 
Ibsen would have preferred recogni- 
tion to censure; and the energy with 
which Strindberg sought conflict surely 
suggests that it was in some way 
necessary to him. 

However, this is a minor reservation 
about what is otherwise a well-bal- 
anced and most readable account of 
Strindberg's life. Based on thorough 
but unobtrusive research, there is a 
wealth of detail here which had pre- 
viously been unavailable to the reader 
with no Swedish. Particularly fascinat- 
ing is the account of some of the 
lesser-known facts of Strindberg’s ear- 
ly life, his schooling, his sporadic 
excursions into private tutoring, and 
his early abortive attempt to join a 
theatre company as an actor, from 
which he was sneked as unsuitable. 

More serious reservations emerge 
when one considers Meyer's depiction 
of Strindberg the writer. He rightly 
devotes considerable space in this six 
hundred-page study to presentation 
and discussion of Strindberg’s works, 
yet an irritation, and even censorious- 
ness, intrudes here. If only, Meyer 
sighs on several occasions. Strindberg 
had stuck to what he could do well: 
writing plays, and not wasted his time 


on producing so much second-rate 
stuff! Quite aside from the question of 
whether Strindberg could have written 
his major plays without having de- 
voted time to what may now seem 
second-rate, it is a sentiment which is 
based on a summary condemnation of 
whole chunks of Strindberg's oeuvre, 
fn support of his thesis that n writer 
cannot at the same time he both a great 


welded, as he still was to Siri. Before 
Strindberg, sex in drama is some- 
thing in which only married people 
or wicked people indulge. (Even 
Romeo and Juliet do not sleep 
together until Friar Laurence has 
married them.) Miss Julie's tragedy 
is that she does not want to make 
love with Jean; she does not want to 
sleep with him; she wants - there is 
no other word for it - to be fucked by 
him, like an animal. When it has 
happened, she despises herself for 
having allowed it, and him for 
having done it; but she knows she 
will want him again; so she sees no 
alternative but suicide. 

The perceptive first sentence reveals 
pan of what was new about Strind- 
berg's drama, but the development of 
the idea in the second sentence is too 
rigidly categorical. What about Troilus 
and Cressida? What about Faust and 
• Gretchen? Unmarried, certainly - but 
can one simply dismiss them as wick- 
ed? And when he comes to comment 
on the play itself, Meyer's first state- 
ment is arguably correct; Strindberg is 
at pains to underline in several ways the 
animal nature of Julie’s lust, but to say 
that Julie's suicide is the result of 
sexual degradation Is to oversimplify a 
complex web of motives. 

This is then a book to be read with a 
critical eye; but it is certainly a book to 
be read. It will be an invaluable source 
of factual information for English- 
speaking students of drama, even 
though it is a pity that it reinforces the 
commonly-held English view that 
Strindberg the playwright is the only 
Strindberg worth reading . 

Janet Garton 

Janet Gorton Is lecturer in Scandina- 
vian studies at the University of East 
Anglia. 





Strindberg In 1886, aged 37 


novelist and a great dramatist, Meyer 
finds nearly all the novels “fatally 
flawed", “sloppily constructed and full 
of boring didacticism” - opinions . 
which are difficult to justify iri respect 
of 77ie Red Room, for example. . 
Mhough Meyer aU 5 WSj|» 9 Vthe.lattoc - 
work entitles Stmdoerst to be called ' 

the f -»h — f Min fi-raih Tmlflirar- 


States of 
revision 


arguments than his published theories. 
Similarly, Cornell editors arc especial- 
ly qualified to feel obligations towards 
the claims of unpublished states of 
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v- the literary and personal development 
of both writers is rightly underlined; 
Ibsen left Norway for Italy in 1864 at 
; ,the age of 36, Strindberg travelled to 
•' Franco in 1883 at 34 - and both wrote 
“ their major works after that date. 
Ibsen’s concentration and single* 
mindedness are contrasted With 
Strindberg's diversity,' and at times 


Shadow of 
the bomb 




^GtLnler Grads . 

by Ronald Hftyutani 
.. Mfitbyfcn.SWS 1 ^ v . 
/ISBRO 41635490*- ** 

On Writing Bod Polities 1967-1983. - ; 

. . by Gamier Grass • | 

translated by Ralph Manhelm / 

: Seeker & Warburg, £12,00, 

‘ lSBRj>43$187736 ' ' ; ; 

■ GOtiter Grass is the first German . 
' authqr.to be included in this enterpris- 
" ingsenes an “'Contemporary Writers’’, 
and to introduce such a protean Iridi- 
' •: ViduaV within such a tight format 
.^preaenta formidable problems. Artist, 
poet, dramatist, novelist, essayist arid 
' polemicist ‘ Grass cannof be easily 
plgedri-holed. Moreover; his phe- 
nomenal success since tne publication 
of The Tin Drum in 1959 has been 
. constantly marked by an impish ability 


Sweden today; and dismisses all but 
the dialogue iceues as “bad”; In my 
own experience, generations of Eng- 
lish scholar! . ancf students of Scan- 
dinavian M)tbratiire have found the 
novel absorbing and entertaining. 

It is both a strength and a weakness ' 
.of this study, thaj the author has a 
penchant ' for sweeping statements; 
they can be startlingly apt, and prompt : 
• new insights, but there Is always a 
danger, of being seduced by rhetoric 
into oversimplmcation. A combina- 
tion of the two is- evident in this 
paragraph about Miss Julie: 

As regards sexual realism, 'Strind- 
berg/ unlike any dramatist before 
him, showed that men and women 
can hate each Other yet be sexually 


adumbrate the socio-political back- 
ground which produced them. Hay- 
man starts promisingly by isolating 
clusters of crucial images ana 
metaphors that help to create the 
characteristically disturbing Grass fla- 
vour. He notes correctly, for example, 
that many of Grass's effects are 
achieved by turning a simile into a 
metaphor and then dramatizing it. 

The method ....works reasonably 


William Wordsworth . 
m by W. J, B. Oyrt 


The Cornett Wordsworth, now in Its 
eleventh volume, has suddenly arrived 
at Its edition of the fourteen-book 
Prelude ol 1 850 before haring had time 
to pronounce on the intervening ver- 
sions from 1799 onwards. In apy case, 
scholars as learned In Wordsworthian 
variants as the Cornell editdrs tend, as 
the blurb suggests, to thlalcof The 
Prelude after 1799 in timespans of 
. twenty years or so rather than in the 
popular three definitive versions of 
two-part, thirteen-book and fourteen- 
book poems. Editors of the compara- 
bly scrupulous Collected Coleridge are 
haunted by the possibility that Col- 
eridge’s marginal or uncompleted 
works might furnish more coherent 


wrong); he does not comment on the 
extraordinary (and revealing) dispar- 
ity in the novel’s reception in the 
Anglo-Saxon world compared with 
West Germany; and he makes no 


Wordsworth’s poems to be worthier 
representatives of the mass of manu- 
script contenders for a published 
“title”, a list sometimes stretching the 

fliis fastidiousness lias been ex- 


accounted For by the conventW. 
explanations. Editions as comprko-*: 
sivc as the Cornell ones enable 
slip behind the facade o(tho pubMf \ 
works and enter if not, these days, % ft 
poet's mind then at least an area of W I 
textual possibility which, toT^uji£ 
worth, appears to have remajMdwf*^ . 
petually undecided. Had hefo ^w^/ ' 
gcr, the work would proba^WT-.-. 



generated! tbr-ipf the Cornell Words- 
< Wfcrih; St ephen Parrish , claimed as the 
edition's first aim the presentation of 
original versions "in the form of clean, 
continuous 'reading texts’ from which 
all layers of later revision have been 


West Oermanv; and he makes no 
attempt to explain the enormous pub- 
lic impact of The Flounder. If these and 
later Woks are indeed failures, they 


asonably not. full 


each fail In iutrigulngly different ways, 
and simply to conclude that Grass has 
not.fulnlfed his early, promise Is a 


•.r. ■ ■ • 

si'f; ; 



reception pt ms books wouia mane 
provide enough material for a study in., 
national psychology. 

A short monograph cannot there, 
fore! hope to do iqore than highlight ; 
'achievements and .wefljjqqssc? ciqd, 


• fog speed, Thirls (fif^anzjg Trilogy" 
is seen as an epic masterpiece, .huts 
scope , and sense of place a match for 
Joyce and Balzac, But the later work is 
globally dismissed as “slapdash", 
"thin-blooded” , “over-ambitious” (for 
the author of The Tip Drum!), "and 
almost unmitigated failureV "self-in- 
dulgent . V flabby” and so on ; The only 
reason adduced to explain this startling 
and dismal collapse of a great talent is, 
ludicrously, Grass’s" increasing in- 
volvement In political campaigning. 

Of, course, there are undoubted 
weaknesses’ In Grass’s work, and his 

S al. activity has not invariably 
fed his creative writing, but such 
a journalistic approach gets nowhere 
near to revealing their complex roots. 
For example,. Hayman's negative 
Stance makes him completely miss the 
subtleties of Local Anaesthetic (which. ■ 


jA tttor^ellabie guide for thh Eng- 
lish reader is Salman Rushdie’s ’six? 
page ’■ introduction • to, a' welcome 


anthology of .'Grass's essays and 
speeches, tn its brief compass Rushdie 
brilliantly captures the essence of the 
German's writing. Grass is seen as a 
representative figure for our times: a 
“migrant”, dislocated not only from 
place (Danzig), but also from society 
m general and language Itself. “Quin- 
tessentlally an artist of uncertainty", 
Grass’s creative and political work are 
part of the same process: the recon- 
struction of reality from rubble. 

' The anthology contains a balanced 
selection of essays on literature (in- 
cluding the famous homage to Alfred 
Dflblin) and politics where Grass's 
obsessions centre on the democratic 
role of the intellectual, the infernal 
games of the superpowers and the 
problematic link between literature 
and revolution. 

Fluently translated b 


gs out the 


stripped away". As a result, poems 
such as “Thfe Salisbury Plain Poems”, 
“The Ruined Cottage’’ and /'Home at 
Grasmere^ have been rehabilitated 
and given the canonical prominence to 
which critics have increasingly thought 
them entitled. The second aim, to 
provide “a complete and accurate 
record of variant readings" seems at 
first to be of more limited Interest 
when separated from the first. But the 
phenomenon of Wordsworth’s endless 
energy for revision is always fascinat- 
ing, and never aeoms to be frilly 


humanism of this committed intellec- 
tual, his distrust of “total" solutions, 
his preference for evolution over re- 
volution, his refusal to despair in a 
desperate world. An unrepentant 
adherent to the “revisionist social 
democracy of Eduard Bernstein, 
Grass takes as his emblem the common 
snail, aware that even this persistent 
and vulnerable creature may now be 
"too quick for us". 

■ iOpa'bf^the jnpst Interdsttog essays, 
*ine- Destruction of Mankind has 
begun" (1982), discusses a new and 
troubling dimension to the writer’s 
perception of reality: the threatened 
loss o! posterity. In the face of the 


MjpPIPP— w .*»' . •mm t 

Curiosity as to tho iopc ol^”fc * 
worthlon revision Is esj*claUy 
by this edition of The Prelude . W. *■ * 
Owen, who has nlrcady (win J» . 
Smyser) edited Wordsworth s PNJ . 
concedes on tho first 
preface to his magnificent coition m 
"the poem .. . shows no ov*»- 

change In layout or planning su»}r ■ 
distinguished the thirteen-book^*® . 
from tfre two-part Prelude of 1799M» ■ 
that instance, the reader can see* 
symmetry between the motor iprta . 


poem’s plot. The expanded versw* 
appears almost .a consequence of 
precursor's jpeoeq; and - a halt 


enormous destructive potential ac- 
quired by mankind, "the book, 
formerly made to last, js beginning to 
resemble a non-returnable bottle * It 


js against the paralysing impact of this 
insight that Grass’s dual activity is 
directed. Far from detracting from his 
creative work, his political campaign- 
ing draws energy and memorable ex- 
pression from the same imaginative 
sources. In both cases the pessimistic 
vision is held in check by the optimistic 
act of narration and argument. His 
book will serve as a fascinating intro- 
duction to this essentially humane and 
very German paradox. 


as “renovating” , ratbef tKaqdgetww 
five. Owen declares that "once tb 
general form is established in msA! 
the terms “history or developmenl 
are no longer applicable to the poefli 
He therefore spends the rest of be 
preface justifying and explaining la- 
use of msD as copy text over msE, t® 
one used as a basis for the IB® 
publication. ■&' 

Presumably Owen does not (lu& 
this is all one need say on the nuttp 
Since he quotes, although only in 4T 
interests of establishing dates of c® 
sion, Isabella Fenwick's letter of w, 
in which she records that Ah 

I told him that 1 saw that he hadf H 
very successful in his modf, ■ 
work: he said he had indeed* 
that he was sure that he hat 
done better in his life, and 
continued: ‘And 1 must telly««i5^ 
Mary said when I was dirtsWLft 
her this morning’ (she aftri g.lfi*, f L * : 
for him). Well, WilUspi, f <£r§k:. 
you are cleverer than ever,'*^ 
tears started into his eyei ?rSa fef: r 
It is good to know of 
effusive gratitude to onfeofW* w®* 
■female amanuenses (without 
nothing, etc.) but perhaps^ j^jS 1 
heroic labour of Profeasor 


Michael Butler 


only a matter of time, 


Michael Butler is head of the depart- 
ment of German studies at the Universi- 
ty of Birmingham. 


— Paul Hamilton 


Paul Hamilton is a 
College, Oxford,' 
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travelled inlo the calmer waters of 
■■ rappruihcinciit. 

Snulamit Ramon says that frum the 
MBF H Vw perspective of a social scientist, she js 

■■■■■■■■I interested in “the interface of mean- 
9 -m ings” given to psychiatric phenomena, 

i| I and their translation into policy dccit- 

^ M.4JIM. ions. On this basis, she has examined 

two periods - the 1920s and 1945—60 - 
looking at the way mental distress was 
PGG regarded then, the ideologies of the 

various professions, and in each case 

the report of a Royal Commission with 

to Britalnt its subsequent embodiment into taw. 

id policy She has done this by analysing the 

It Ramon content of professional journals and 

l m f 17 oe textbooks, of official documents, and 

wvrrox °f parliamentary debates: her book 

nu c i io « “docs not focus on the financial and 

>itn, social roncy organizational aspects of the psychiat- 

* ric system, but on attitudes and power 

tier relations". British society is seen as 

,£25.00 having been subjected during this 

1 37301 4 40-year period to a process of “psycho- 

vision: a review loglzation" - a conceptualization of 

srvfces for the mentally ifi tw®* psychology of 

iiv handteanoed individuals or small groups, to the 

K exclusion of social forces and struc- 

_ !;“*? lures. The author “adheres to the view 

'“/f? j nr of the welfare state as a tool of 

£14.00 and £7.95 capitalist social control and as the 

2784206 and 78430 3 achievement of the British working 

class". Both nt once? 

eating sociological study The perceptive reader will have 
ho relationship between the guessed by now that psychiatry is going 
of psychiatry and sociology, to get some fairly rough treatment, ana 

Id it have been characterized soft docs - first for Its clinical-somatic 
hostility? Why should approach (“a narrow definition and 
its - who in the medical explanation of mental distress") and 
arc more concerned than then because “the parameter of social 
ith the social dimensions of control is hardly ever mentioned expli- 
i singled out , rather than , for citly in psychiatric professional writ- 
hose dogmatic and arrogant togs”. Ramon is dismissive of the use 
I they are all men), the of epidemiology because it is said to 
It was the founder of British confound “needs" with both a diagnos- 
psychiatry, Sir Aubrey tic system and its methods of interven- 
o wrote the classic paper on tion, although no indication is given of 
a social concept. Yet a bow else such needs might be identi- 
! of the last generation , Nor- fied. We are told that “No attempt has 

is, suggested that both been made to assess the truthfulness of 

and sociology seemed to be any school of thought", but the Iruth- 

ed with proving that each fulness of Maixismls clearly assumed. 

tough a third seems to have arid cultural background of British 


Social 

illness 


Psychiatry In Britalnt 

meaning and policy 

by Shulamil Ramon 

Croam Helm, £17.95 

ISBN07099 22795 

Mental Health, Social Policy 

and the Law 

by Tom Butler 

Macmillan, £25.00 

ISBN 0333 373014 

Secure Provision: a review 

of special services for the mentally to 

and mentally handicapped 

In Engjand and Wales 

edited by Larry Gostin 

Tavistock, £14.00 and £7.95 

ISBN 0422784206 and 78430 3 

An interesting sociological study 
would be the relationship between the 
disciplines of psychiatry and sociology. 
Why should It have been characterized 
by such hostility? Why should 
psychiatrists - who In the medical 
spectrum arc more concerned than 
anyone with the social dimensions of 
Illness - be singled out , rather than , for 
instance, those dogmatic and arrogant 
men (and they are all men), the 
surgeons? It was the founder of British 
academic psychiatry, Sir Aubrey 
Lewis, who wrote the classic paper on 
health as a social concept. Yet a 
sociologist of the last generation, Nor- 
bert Ellas, suggested that both 
psychiatry and sociology seemed to be 
preoccupied with proving that each 
was more "fundamental* than the 
Other - a kind of jxmqQQtuflLttto^ 



Gauoca 

of mania 

Hormones and Human Behaviour 
by Bernard T. Donovan 

Cambridge University Press, £25.00 
ISBN0521258812 

A century ago, those physicians con- 
cerned with the care or the insane 
believed that many mental illnesses 
could be caused by diseases of the 
endocrine glands. Their beliefs were 
derived from much earlier humoral 
theories of Insanity and the theu 
papular Idea that Immoral behaviour 
could cause tissue to degenerate, parti- 
cularly tho reproductive organs. In an 
apparent reversion to the preoccupa- 

8 if the 19th century, many con- 
rary research psychiatrists, in 
search for causes of mental 
i have turned to the study of the 
of hormones on behaviour, 
new enthusiasm has been urged 
considerable progress made ‘to 
neurooiofogy that shows how hor- 
mones can regulate much of the brain’s 
activity. There advances have estab- 
' liihed the brain as a complex endoc- 
. jtne.organ, synthesizing and releasing 
a ha fefones to act elsewhere to the brain 
Warn at sites In the peripheral endocrine 
system. Brain hormones are now 
known to have multiple actions. It 
seems that many evolved first to 
function in (he brain where they be- 
■ came intimately involved in the initia- 
tion, acquisition and maintenance of 
many essential behavioural responses 
vend repertoires. Later, these hor- 
:tnones were adapted to regulate the 


contusing terminology, where a hor- 
mone is named afterTts first described 
function and then found to have many 
other, and sometimes more important, 
, actions in the nervous system, 

Brain hormones are now recognized 
. . as having three quite different t^)es of 
action: first, they serve as chemical 


transmitters between adjacent nerve 
cells; second, they modify the actions 
of other transmitters; and third, they 
.can act at some distance from the point 


ruictohank’s engraving of an 


American inmate chained at Bed- 
lam from 1802 to 1813. ^ob 

society. Unfortunately, Ramon does .nealt 
not show that she has mis, and her text poly 
Is littered with elementary errors, such nc i 


level of sup)tiitic:ilion and whnlaMhtp. 
He traces the origins of mental health 
law and pulley from the 18th century 
and relates it io the growth of national 
government. Though threatening to 
reject “received" accounts of this so- 
cial policy, by putting it in a specific 
social context, he actually finishes in 
much the same position. Kathleen 
Jones's work, for instance, is con- 
demned for its lack of political dimen- 
sion, yet the interpretation here of the 
1890 Lunacy Act is almost entirely 
here. Where Butler docs make a real 
contribution is in showing how increas- 
ing government involvement in the 
problems of lunacy had the effect of 
transforming its relationship with the 
still primitive parish system of local 
administration, as well as promoting 
both new statute law and the develop- 
ment of professional cadres, 

“The political character of asylum 
admission", he says, “resulted from 
the class nature of the relationships 
between those who admitted and those 
who were admitted". Yet it is acknow- 
ledged that the emergence of the 
lunacy lows was not a response to the 
problem of soda! order and that mental 


wains that the open door policy in 
psychiatric hospitals and units has 
gone too far, so that there has ceased 
to he a capacity io cope with menially 
disordered people who are difficult or 
dangerous at a local level. This group 
of authors can at least agree that there 
are aggressive menially fil or handicap- 
ped patients, and not just victims o! the 
class struggle. 

The growth of psychiatric expertise 
(a factor ignored by Ramon and But- 
ler) has meant that many fewer people 
now need to be held in secure provi- 
sion. The long-term answer would be 

B r resources for district mental 
services, so that they can have 
the accommodation, staff and training 
io cope with episodes of disturbance - 
Meanwhile, the special hospitals and 
regional secure units will have an 
indispensable function. As Philip Bean 
(the one sociologist) points out, “To 
assume that ‘leaving people alone' will 
make the problem disappear takes no 
account of the possibility that alterna- 
tive control mechanisms will develop 
which . . . could be worse". Soctolo- 


:plexfty, cah release hdrinones from 
: glands outside the brain/ These 


peripherally-released hormones may 
In turn act on the brain, regulating 

development. Psychi atnc' > researc&e ra 
have become convinced that the sys- 
tematic study of brain hormones will 
yield fresh insights into the causes of 
acute mental illnesses, particularly 
those , disorders where there is ’no 
structural abnormality of (he brain and 
where effective drugs seem to act by 
altering communication between 
nerve cells. Faced by much new evi- 
dence, largely from animal studies, 
that brain hormones have Important 
roles in social and sexual behaviours, 
to behavioural responses to stress, and 
in motivation and learning, a pressing 
need has arisen to realize frilly the 
potential of there findings in current 
psychiatric research. 

Writing to a dear even ele- 
gant style, Bernard Donovan has 
produced an up-to-date work o! refer- 
ence rather than a review. He has 
covered the basic mechanisms con- 
cerning the actions of hormones In the 
brain and summarized adequately 
many of the current and sometimes 
controversial Issues to the study of the 
Molpgy.of human behaviour, By de- 
Uberatevohpice, he has decided nbt to 
illustrate bis text. As all medical 
students well know, endocrinologists 
have a fondness for arrows exceeded 
only by Cupid, so that each schemati- 
cally-presented organ seems about to 

Surgical 

panacea 

Ethical Issues In Psychosurgery 
byjohnKielnlg 

Men A Unwin, £15.00 and £5 .95 
ISBN 004 1700 32S and 170033 3 

Powerful myths surround the subject 
of psychosurgery. For some It & 8 
potential panacea, both Individual and 
social, in which the surgeon’s scalpel 
offers a peat solution to private tor- 
ment. mid public violence, lb the eyes 
of others ft is. an unqualified threat > 
the extreme edge of medical paternal- : 
Ism, .the ruthless’ social engineer's 
dettzht, . .... ■: , 

The truth of the matter Is that both ' 
of these viewpoints havp Uttie to do’ 
with what psychosurgery really js and 
what it can do. Indeed, it la highly 
unlikely that it will provide the"' 


Is littered with elementary errors, such 
as “the Liberal Government of the 
early twenties". Even more serious, 
however, is the lack of any historical 
sense when dealing with the events and 
• people of 60 or even 20 years ago. 
Arthur Greenwood, for instance, is 
criticized because he “did not attempt 
to provide a sociological approach to 
mental illness’’ . Here, Ramon is refer- 
ring to a Methodist ex-schoolmaster, 
born in the 1880s, speakfng in 1930. 
and attempting to make better medical 
and nursing core available to more 
working-class people. Moreover, the 
book hruU of dogmatic statements, for 
which no evidence is offered and which 
are In fact untrue; one, taken at 
random, is that "a multidisciplinary 

mistakes than I would reasonably 
expect, hut his work has a far higher 

be punctured by some swift-moving 
dart. Such diagrams serve many essen- 
tial functions, presenting complex 
ideas about symU^, ..p.uiinn nnd 
integration of hormonal and neuronal 
systems; they also provide clear sum- 
maries of oftM^dflfcuft texts. The 

readability and usefulness; and it 
seems unlikely therefore that it will 
meet current expectations among 
postgraduate students. 

It Is also a pity that he has been given 
so little space to discuss relationships 
between the major psychiatric dis- 
orders (schizophrenia, manic-depress- 
ive illness and Alzheimer's disease) 
and possible hormonal disturbances, 
since this is potentially the area where 


progress in research seems likely to 
have most Impact on clinical practice. 
Certainly, psychiatrists looking for 


research Ideas will be disappointed by 
the book. One example urtll suffice, 
but there are many others. About 1 per 1 
cent of women develop recurrent man- 
ic-depressive episodes; and of these, 
about one In four experience their first 
onset within 10 days of childbirth. 
Most researchers are agreed that the 
Illnesses are typical of manlodepress* 
ion appearing at other times, that 
hormonal changes associated with 
childbirth are probably Important, 
and that their Identification will bo oi 
general relevance to manIc-depipasSve ■ 

sort of ‘‘brain control" feored by 
libertarians; and It is also unlikely that 
It will ever supplant the more prosaic 
drug-based therapy currently ori offer 
to the mentally disturbed. Psycho- 
surgery none (he less poses some 
rather Interesting philosophical and 
legal problems, and It is these which 
are addressed in this brilliant short 
monograph. 

KleTnig is a philosopher who clearly 
takes very well to the applied phi loso- 


been used Jn the pant. We are h tong 
way from the era of. enthusiastic pre- 
frontal lobotomlcs, although this op- 
eration is still ;■ performed. Today,, 
however, It IS unnecessary tq be so 1 
crude, as small areas of the brain cton 
be Subjected to .yarkiuk procedures " 
with a far greater degree Of surgical 
finesse than wto previously, the case. 
Implants can be effected: and radloaC: 
tlve foaterlMs 'ctoTbfc plftccd ih the 1 


•health policy has never been the mono- 
poly oi any one party. Like Ramon, 
he tends to become anachronistic 
- (or instance, complaining that efforts 
‘io change policy after 1890 were not 
directed against lunacy perse ; but how 
on earth could they have been then, or 
even now? His general conclusion - 
that public policy shows a strong 
thread of continuity over 200 years - 
seems to surprise him; and like 
Ramon's book , this one falters at times 
through lack of a basic clinical dimen- 
sion. What is most surprising in both 
cases, however, is the. absence of any 
reference to the late Peter Sedgwick a 
outstanding Psycho-Politics (1982); 
but since he too found In the end that 
Marxism failed to enlighten the sub- 
ject, this neglect may not be so surpris- 
ing after all. 

do*"* 

^P^CT^W^K^cb/Iaborarion Of 
lawyers, psychiatrists, and one 
sociologist demonstrates In Secure 
Provision. As editor, Larry Qouto 

Ulness. Yet, although this Is the best 
link so far beLween^ hormonal changes 
and a severe type of mental Illness , and 
there Is no shortage of. hypotheses on 
the topic, lUc V/iaa Call*, ta dUniKS the 
matter at all. * _ ' * t 

The book ends with an uriexpectedly 

in depth of the- icIalloOThlp between 
endocrine disease ana psychiatric dis- 
turbance". Hera, it becomes dear that 
the book's significant omissions lie 
beyond the author’s expertise. The 
major expectation of psychiatrists 
working In the field of hormones and 
■behaviour Is that their study will 
answer questions concerning the 
causes ana treatment of mental ulness. 
As much research seeks to devise 
causal models that Integrate data from 
thq ■ many disciplines relevant to 
-psychiatry, Interactions between the 
nervous and endocrine ■systems are 
dearly relevant to this task. There Is 
presently much optimism about the 
likely outcome, a.vfenf that is not 
shared by the author. 


X» jy Whaliey 

Whelleylsi member of the senior 
scientific staff of the AfRC Brain Meta- 
bolism Unit at the Royal Edinburgh 
Hospital, Edinburgh. 

brain. Despite Its apparent sophistica- 
tion, however, much of this medical 
wizardry Is not frilly understood; and 
doubt of this sort makes the whole 
subject more difficult to assess. 

Kletnig presents a very useful 
account of precisely which patients are 

But It b here that doSort'fflafreo- 
Those suffering from affective dis- 
orders .seem to be helped In tome 
cases', as. do some patients suffering . 
from cWortjc tehston States. . Other 
categoric? are ebnsJderabfy more con- 
trov&rdal: indeed, psychosurgery hds 
been used to the united States on 
children suffering from hyperactivity, 
a development which can be criticized 
do both medical and moral grounds. ■ 
.The meat of th|s book . lies not lit Us 

acElere, ! but^jii its *treSmbnrff the . 

moral issue*, considered jjrst from the 
point bfvriew loonsenl, Gari the* 
mentally disordered patient' give a . 


on its “correctness . but on its utility - 
what David Mechanic has described as 
“developing useful interventions in 
instances otpersonal suffering or chro- 
nic bizarre and inappropriate runct ion- 
tog". On that basis, St does its best. 

Hugh Freeman 

Hugh Freeman is senior consultant 
psychiatrist at Hope Hospital, Salford, 
and editor of the "British Journal of 
Psychiatry* 1 . 

A special issue of the British Journal of 
Medical Psychology, guest edited by 
Hilton Davis and rater Butcher, has 
been published as Sharing Psycholo- 
gical Skills: training non-psychologists 


A collection of articles bn Brian and 
Mind has been edited by David A. 
Oakley and published in Methuen's 
“Psychology in Progress" series at 
£\S:9S and C6.9S. 

way he feels, the most profound 
change Imaginable. Obtaining his con- 
sent may be simple, but how valid can 
that consent be when the patient may 
be confused? Here, Klelnfg presents 
an toterMtiug Utscusalon of how a court 
to' the United States approached this 
frsue when psychosurgery was prop- 
osed for an involunTanly detained 
patient In a psychiatric Institution. The 
court to this case said no: the patient In 
question could not consent because, 
among other reasons, be was detained 
to inherently coercive circumstances. 

One could argue about the consent 
Issue until the patient in question 
succumbed. KIeto(g is concise and 1 
helpful. Yes, he agrees, consent Is a 

K 'em, but U Is important to tako a 
1 view of the matter and look at 
the circumstances of each case in order 
todetermtoe the reality orotherwise of 
the patient’s consent. There Is a re- 
fraining refusal here to get bogged ■ 
down tn absolutes, such as toe proposi- 
tion that no person who is involuntarily 
detained can give a proper consent. 
Even then, however, If a true consent 
is obtained, the ethical problem does 
not disappear. Consenting compliance 
on the part of the patient does not 
mean that the doctor con proceed to do • 
whatever is the subject ol the consent. 
At this point society has something to 
say. 

Klelnig rightly condemns what he . 
describes as the paternalism of those ‘ 
who favour the outlawing of psyebo- 
surgery. He proposes instead that 
soda] control might be exerted over 
.this powerful form of behaviour ther- 
apy through the operation of review 

S and possibly by restricting Its ■ 
e to .certain approved centres, 
way the fean of those who see 


... this way the fean of those who sec 
potential abuse may be allayed, while 
at the same time those who might be 
helped by such operations would dot 
.be denied the chance of surgery. 

This book, will .not appeal to the 
anti-psychiatry lobby, who scored 
some minor victories m the passage of 
the recent 'Mental Health Acts, Al a . 
result of this legislation, hands in the 
United Kingdom are somewhat tied to 
the offering of Irreversible treatments 
of this nature. Those who . would 
support yet further restrictions might 


with profit reflect op Klolnig's dispas- 
sionate anafyds. ; . 

Alexander McCall Smith / 

Alexander McCall Smith Is associate 
dean of the faculty Of law at the 
University of Edinburgh, • 
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BOOKS 

A touch 
of glass 

Fiber Optics: (ecluiology and 
applications 

by Stewart D. Personick if 
Plenum Press, £42.75 
ISBN 0 306 24079 I 

Communication using a light signal 
transmitted within a class (optical) 
fibre in place of an electrical signal 
carried on a metallic conductor has 
- reached a stage of maturity since its 
conception in the mid-1960s. Indeed, 
the incorporation of optical fibre com- 
munication systems is now well estab- 
lished in the major telecommunication 
networks, particularly within Europe, 
North America and Japan. 

The incentive for the application of 
fibre optic technology in communica- 
tions has been provided by the distinct 
advantages offered by such systems 
over their electrical counterparts - 
namely, the enormous frequency ex- 
tent (bandwidth) gained by using an 
optical information carrier; the low 
loss during transmission; the immunity 
ro electromagnetic interference; the 
freedom from electrical short circuits 
. and ground loops; the signal security in 
relation to monitoring; the small size 
and weight; and the potential low cost 
resulting from the use of an abundant 
resource (silica). Thus, optical fibre 
communication systems are quite cap- 
able of transmitting upwards of 2,000 
telephone conversations over n single i 
fibre covering distances in excess of 
100 kilometres - without intermediate 
signal boosting. 

Stewart Personick's second book on 
the topic within Plenum's series on the 
applications of com munica lion theory 
( Optical Fibre Transmission Systems 
was published in 1981) provides a U 
survey of the technology and appllca- I 
tion ureas associated with this expand- 1 
ing discipline. Part one considers the 1 
technology, commencing with a brief, I 
account ‘ which ^triply indicates the 
basic elements of an optical fibre 
communication system, in nimiumniMi 
- mwg uumpwe m i tpiBH source which 

converts an electrical communication 
signal Into an optical signal, the glass 
flare down which the optical signal is 
! transmitted, and the optical detector 
- which receives the optical signal con^ . 
, verting It back into an electrical signal, 

i Nowadays, as the majority, of such 
i , communication is carried, out digitally, 

1 ‘ bn-off pulses aib transmitted down the 
* . . fibre; and ibis often requires electrical 
encodlngarid decoding at the transmit 
and receive terminals. 

A short treatment of optical fibres 
using a light ray (geometric optics) 
approach, vs thin presented, including 
. . • some brief discussion of the important 
transmission characteristics or fibres 


{«. ;Sl.‘ , . ■’ such as attenuation and delay dlstor- 

\i , • j*i j . ■ : tion (or dispersion). This is followed 

y 7 ‘ll'i 1 fi by sections describing fibre manufac- 
k •{)“! :?*■ • 'ture, tabling, splicing and connector- 


■.mi 


izalion, The ncxl chapter deals briefly 
with optical sources (both the semicon- 
ductor laser and light-emitting diode), 
together with some discussion of optic- 
al transmitter circuits. Optical detec- 
tors and receivers are dealt with at 
slightly greater length in the following 
chapter; and some mathematics in 
relation to receiver noise is presented. 

The discussion of optical compo- 
nents which follows focuses on access 
couplers (optical taps on to fibre 
links), wavelength multiplexers (de- 
vices which allow several different 


Sion of the integration of such services 
with high-fidelity audio, voice and data 


optical wavelengths to be transmitted 
simultaneously down a single fibre), 
power dividers, and switches - all of 
which will undoubtedly be of increas- 
ing importance within future optical 
networks. Part one ends with a brief 
chapter dealing with what Personick 
terms “system phenomenology", in 
which he includes wave (modaljeffects 
of light, in optical sources ana fibres. 

The implementation of fibre optic 
systems is dealt with in part two, under 
six headings: telecommunications, 

data links, local area networks, ana- 
logue Sinks, broadband networks, and 
sensing systems. Personick first deals 
in some detail with telecommunication 
systems with reference to the Amer- 
ican network, then considers point-to- 
point communication between compu- 
ters (data links) and “on site" compu- 
ter systems interconnection (local area 
networks'), and describes how optical 
fibre components are used within these 
application areas. Analogue links for 
television (video) and the transmission 
of monitoring signals for alarms and 
meter reading (telemetry) are treated 
at some length, before a shorter discus- 


within broadband networks. Such net- 
works are of increasing interest for the 
establishment of these multi-services 
within both the office and home. 

Possible optical systems for sensing 
physical parameters such as pressure, 
temperature and voltage are briefly 
covered, although medical applica- 
tions (for example, endoscopy) and 
optical inspection systems sometimes 
encompassed by the term fibre optics 
are omitted. The penultimate chapter, 
which provides a briet review of 
measurements on optical fibres, could 
easily have found a place In the first 
part of the book. Integrated optoelec- 
tronics, coherent systems and optical 
switching are covered in a short final 
chapter as emerging technology and 
applications. 

In general, this book fulfils the 
authors aims of providing an insight 
into fibre optics for users, as opposed 
to developers, of the technology. The 
occasional recourse to mathematics, 
however, tends to assume a degree of 
familiarity which such readers may not 
possess. Moreover, the overall level of 
treatment, particularly in part one, will 
render the text of limited use to the 
serious student. 

J. M. Senior 

J. M. Senior is principal lecturer in 
communication engineering in the de- 
partment of electrical and electronic 
engineering at Manchester Polytechnic, 
and author of "Optical Fibre Com- 
munications: principles and practice " 
(Prentice- Hall, 1985). 




(Constable, £14.95). 
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Fossil 

guide 

j* Atlas of In vertebrate Mac rofoatils 

. edfycdby John W. Murray 

[ ' Palaeontological Association/ 1 
Longman, £13.95 

I$B NO 582 300991 ; ; . : 

- As One of a series of atlaaes that have 
, already proved very, popular with 
; Undergraduate ' students of geology, 
this book provides an Illustrated classi- 
fication of the major maCiofossTl 
groups. The bulk of U thqrefore pte- , 
i sents a catalogue of fossil ', generic. 

1 descriptions, arranged in; systematic 

order, intersperse^ with a generous 
supply of black-and-white plates. The 
• remaining 10 per cent Is devoted to 
brief surveys .• of the major phyla, 

: labelled sketches of typical morpholo- 
. gy, : and glossaries of tonus. 

Practical experience shows, howev- 
er, that unlike' the Brltisji Museum 
: (Natural History) series, .on 

1 Palaeozoic, Mesozoic and Caenowlc 

fossils (with its: stratigraphic arrange- 
ment of material), the nook Is not easy 
to uso In the field.- Indeed, It would 
'- V ‘£erv$ better as. a -bench&ide teaching 
77 manual;; Mdejtstgndlng add 


description of laboratory collections of 
fossils and to Illustrate good and rare 
specimens. Moreover, as it lacks 
general sections and case-histories, it 
must be regarded as complementary to 
Introductory .texts on invertebrate 

^ With specfeLsts tackling each chap- 
ter, the treatment la authoritative and 

drawings Illustrating: morphological 
concepts and !the general absence of 
range charts and evolutionary dia- 
grams. There ore also some surprising 
omissions that will affect, the accept- 
-ance of -the atlas outside Great Britain. 
Archa&ocyatha are for from a minor 
group, being the most diverse of 
Lower Cambrian, organisms. Indeed, 
as they, provide the backbone for 
International biostratigraphy for some 
'tens of millions of years of Earth 
history, their' early appearance and 
problematical, affinities naturally ex- ■ 
cite Interest. An opportunity has also 
been missed tor illustrating rare mid 
- Interesting specimens close to the 
origins: or major Invertebrate groups; 
also missing are, the hyoliths, other 
tubule/ maclroprdblematica, and the 
^earliest bivalves and gastropods, 

. Although the general effect of so 
..' much photpgrflphlc illustration is satis- 
factory^ some 'groups fare better than 
othfcif. amfaoflltes. and trilobitw are 
. ;photogonic, birt bivalves and hracht 


Fusion 
quest 

Plasma Physics 
by R. A. Cairns 
Blackie, £19.95 and £9.95 
ISBN 021691779 4 and 917832 

Plasma is that state of matter in which 
atoms are stripped of their electrons - 
or some of them at any rate - to create 
enough free charged particles for its 
behaviour to be dominated by electro- 
magnetic forces. Indeed, modest de- 
grees of ionization are often sufficient 
For a gas to acquire plasma characteris- 
tics. 

plasma was so named by Langmuir 
some 60 years ago and has since been 
acclaimed as a state of matter in its own 
right, a recognition that has led to 
rather fanciful parallels being drawn 
between plasma as the fourth state of 
matter and fire, seen as the primordial 
element by Heraclitus more than two 
millennia ago. Other Greek meta- 
physicians preferred water as the fun- 
damental element, believing fire to be 
merely hot air, an antecendent with 
tittle appeal to plasma physicists. 

The subject has Its roots both in the 
physics or gas discharges and in 
astrophysics. Since the Sun and stars 
are hot enough to be highly ionized, 
the plasma state encompasses 99.9 per 
cent and more of the universe. Never- 
theless, it is only during the past 30 
years that plasma physics has evolved 
as a branch of physics in its own right. 
It has done so largely on account of be 
quest for controlled thermonuclear 
fusion (a potential energy source to 
rival nuclear fission) by means of 
heating a plasma composed of isotopes 
of hydrogen to temperatures of hun- 
dreds of millions of decrees and ot the 
same time confining this mixture long 
enough for thermonuclear reactions to 
take place. Despite three decades of 
progress in understanding rhe physics, 
however, this remains u formidable 
challenge. 

As research on controlled thermo- 


Samaria Ivory of a winged sphinx with human head (n)ntb to seventh 
centuries BCi from H.V.F. Wintsone’s Uncovering the Ancient World 


aubject whose domain is 99per«al 
the physical world, however. luB 
on university physics cuirltdak 
tenuous to say the feast. ButilhuJ 
been for the want of booh w 
monographs; Cairn's textbook hi 
latest in a long line. 

Writers on tne subject are fed- 
the outset with difficult choices: oo* 
they to concentrate on the 
rather than on applications to hukta 
space, emphasize theory at the & 
pense of experiment, dwell on liig 
aspects of plasma behaviour and kn 
reality to the monographs? It h t 
Cairns's credit that he has tried tod* 
the real flavour of the subject aulk 
come close to succeeding. 

The progression from the dynast 
of just a single charged parity 
through the complexities of tMgaa 
hydrodynamics end on to waves! 
plasmas is standard enough. Cha^ 
six squares up to the real plasm!; 
non-unear warts and all, a talfordeifc 

follows a short and selective accortl 
plasma diagnostics, and the baokaj 
with a vignette on fusion and spty 
research, where In the course of Jvatl 

S ine reader is whisked fnj 
laks (the hardware ofierlo|t 
controlled environment for resea^ 
to the Earth’s magnetosphere and« 
to the Sun, stars and pulsars in (fib 
progression before coining back li 
Earth with the somewhat controveul 
topic of the potential offered byfb 
ma accelerators. 

All this is brisk stuff, but wheital 
was wise to attempt quite so ad 
within the compass of just 200psiai 
open to question. Cairns writes nk 
introduction that plasma physics in 
developing subject not yet ready tob 
set down in tablets of stone. TTusoMf 
be so, but the beginner might in 
been better served by a less broti! 
canvas and a less impressionist brat 
However, for all that, it is careM 
prepared text that deals with somcl 
the pitfalls in the subject in an tdni ^ . 
ably clear way and could provide! 
sound basis for a first course in plash's 
Physics. k. 

T. J. M. Boyd ® 


T. J. M. Boydi 
physics In the 
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design 

Introduction to Internal 
Combustion Engine* 
by Richard ptone 

Macmillan ,£30.00 and £12.Q0 : 

ISBN 0333 37593 9 and 375947- • •• 

In 1885 Gottlieb Dataller and t(afl 
Benz applied the four-stroke spark 
ignition engine to automobile prop* 
uislon, using the dangerous waste 


of material which leaves * 

with n firm foundatkiukflfi, 
build and provide 
to look for further dcl “‘Lu pn deafot 
The book is strongest when eg 
with the qualitative aspects 
design. The chapters on . 

and compression-ignition 

covering tho mechanical arr “ 1 |f cft L 
ot the engine components and show 
mixture preparation aystqm w* 
burettois or fuel injectors) and 
.system. fOr tha engines - 
uselui-xuinmary ot some of the 




uislon, using the dangerous waste introduction •to fThe' subject wtihj 

S roduct of paraffin production as the minimum^f^nathbtfiatka these cod! 
iel. The petrol enmne was bom. In be of interest to Someone justenterh 


pods are less so; and the least photo- 
genic, the belemnites are illustrated bv 
line drawings. Moreover, the book 
would have benefited throughout from 
more clear, crisp drawings like these. 

The usefulness of- the book bs a 
leaching text will depend on the emph- » 
asis given to systematics in examlna- 
tionsi'and this varies widely: Systema- 
tia .[or .ita pwn ( sake-- makes poor 
^en&vSrod no sense, Wherem sys- 
tematics without underlying taxono- 
mic debate Is dull and positively mis- 
leading. But systematic training is 
necessity, if the many current and 
exciting ideas about the nature of the 
fossil record are to be tested. If that 
were the aim, however, one might 
have produced something that was 
more challenging and less of a Noah’s 
Ark of macrofossils. 

■ There 1$ no doubt that every depart- 
ment of geology or palaeontological 
laboratory will wish to have a copy of 
this atlas. It will serve as a readily 
accessible aid to identification for 
amateurs or for those taking a course 
in palaeontology, It should prepare 
them for more specialized monographs 
and eventually tor the mammoth Trea- 
tise on Invertebrate Palaeontology. 

Martin Bragicr 

Martin Prosier is lecturer in geology at 
the \Uniyer$liy of Huff, .. . 


the same year, William Dent Priest- 
man developed an engine which would 
be considered the forerunner of the 
diesel engine. These engines were 
invented by men of genius and physical 
understanding; they were not designed 
using the wealth of analytical techni- 
ques at the disposal at today’s en- 
gineers. 

With this long history, it might be 
assumed that the general subject of 
internal combustion engines would be 
adequately covered by existing text- 
books, but this is not the case, as those 
which fulfilled' this requirement have 
either become ; out of date' or out of 
mint. Dr Stone’s book is therefore a 
potential contribution in an area of 
need. Stone attempts to provide a 
broad appreciation of the develop- 
ments in Internal combustion engine 


usenn summary or some or in* -j 
design constraints. Similarly, « J* 
chapters on inlet and exhaust syst®| 
ana on aujpercharglng, provide a Jw . 
introduction •tp^thw subject witM, 
mlnlmum^>Hadthbmatica these co» 
be of ititerest to tomadne just, on tern •• 
the subject. However, 
interests lie the these chapters atuTn 
ones on basic thermodynamics m 
combustion, my feeling is that 
subject area has not been develop 
adequately. Again, the chapter! 
mechanical design considerations, f 
area of paramount importance!, 
achieving a successful engine b#' 
extremely broad topic emoradncMfc 
ricatlon, dynamics, stress analysts# 
materials, suffers from Inadequakmj 
lance. For example, there is a rebMP 
ly large qualitative section on lunj 
non and bearing materials with Mf 
description of how to evaluaka 
loads on bearings. 

This book is disappointing. K-H 
the material is taken from otbcr£H$ 


past century for engineering under- 
graduates and engineers wanting a 
general introduction. 


IIIV uiQUriiM mnwu uuju 

the theory is dealt with too 
be intelligible to the potential 
and earlier books on general^ 
design (now out of print) a ; 
tially better In many areas. :Jjj} ■ 


In common with most engineers, r\ i? 

Stone restricts his interpretation of u ' Yvmierpope 


internal combustion engines to recip- 
rocating (or intermittent combustion) 
devices and does not consider gas 
turbines. As a full understanding of tne 
operating principles of such engines 
requires knowledge of an extremely 
broad range of engineering topics - 
including thermodynamics, fluid 
mechanics, stress analysis, dynamics, 
electrical engineering, and control 
theory - it is not possible to go into 
great depth in all these subjects in a 
book of about 300 pages. Tne major 


D. E. Wlnterbone is p 


ty of Manchester In 
and Technology. 



difficulty for any author of an Introduc- 
tory text Is to maintain a good balance 


A revised and updated ^™$ < 
Wait and A. R. 

Element Method In Poimyh Kg 
Equations ( 1977) h« 
as Finite Element 
plications by 
£10.95. A new 
plications, and 

cxerdseshavebecnaww'' ; 
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Teaching about 
Prejudice is the 
title of a report 
edited by Ben 
Whitaker and 
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Appointments Publications 


A British scientist. Dr Alan Gabriel, 

Spatiale D'Orsay to be set up mi the 
campus of the University of Paris-Sud 
hi Orsay. 

Grants 

YORK 

Runwty and Dr A. J. Suckling. 
483.KD from MuIi1p|« ScJcroiU Sodoly (oD- 


....uwwm, iiuni LA|Miimcm or un- 

yironmcni friiu of Introducing novel ipcclea 
. WIO lha UK); Professor J. R. Bronk, £11.285 
from Wellcome Tnm (absorption and actions 
or cyiotoxlc purinci and pyrimidine* In the rai 
jmdJlnleillnehDrR. F. O. Ormond, 126,000 
from Indian Ocean Alliance (ImemnUonal 
Union for tho ConiervBUon of Nature and 
Natural Rcsonrcca/U nl ted Nalloni Enriron- 
menlal Programme); Dr R. F. G. Ormond, 
$25^000 from Meteorological and Environmen- 
tal Protection Administration and Internation- 
al Union (conservation of nalure and natural 
rotourcos Saudi Red Sea data base): Dr R. P. 
O, Ormond $308,100 from MEPAAUCNNR 
(Saudi Oulfprojeci: ^ conservation and manage- 
Dr R. F. O. Ormond, $45,000 from 
IUCNNR (conservation and management of 

« coait of north Yemen); Dr R. F. G. 

, $55,000 from Council tor the Con- 
or Environment and Prevention of 

wsaiteai 

a Cancer Ruearoh Campaign (gene 

K»esss.?cta 

ryiMUoaraphlo MudJei on inaulln'i 
struct uro and fiinotkm): Fcofotaor Q, Q. 

(perwocllvo conacloiuncM); Dr M. Darnell, 
« 7 , 7 W /fom Government Communlcaliona 


Kenpeihr and Dr Winlorsgfll, £11,830 from 
Heatlh Promotion ReaearchTnat (early iden- 
llOcallon ofalcphol abuse; educational ma- 
terials): Mr K. O. Wrighl , £3] ,887 from DHSS 
(value for money and jalat finance); Mr K. G. 
Wnght, £32,569 Tram DHSS (non-NHS care 
for mentally handicapped people): Dr K. 
Hartley, £17,429 from MoD (procurement 
options). 

DUNDEE 

£r D. M, J, Utley and Professor P. Cohan, 
^2,62 1 from Cancer Research Campaign 


£22,621 from Cancer Research Campaign 
ftlocbcmfsiry); DrD. G. Hardlo,£54.97-ffrom 
MRC (novel mechanism for regulation of 


BfiRitolsdon ovor IIP radio)- Mr Nl M. Allison 
and Dr O. N. Greaves, £77,356 from Dares- 
bury laboratory (da lectors for energy disper- 
sive Exafs using synchrotron radiation 
sources); DrR.i. Pntton. £1 1 ,470 front SERC 
(extended Kalman fillerlns applied to hcllcop- 
iormodejUng and conlrol); Dr R. J. Pntton, 
£13,780 from SERC (application ot sliding 
inodp control lo aircraft flight); Dr E. McPhalf! 
£20,170 from MRC (localization of dissociated 
learning deOcili within the avianhyperstrlalal 
oomplox); Professor ]. R. Bradshaw. £42,045 

MODERN HUMANITIES 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
PRESIDENTIAL AODRES8. 

The President of the Association, 
Professor J.D. McFaiiane, will 
deliver the Presidential Address on 
"The Renaissance Epitaph" on Fri- 
day 10 January 1 086 at 6 p.m. in the 
Gustave Tuck Theatre, University 
College, Gower Street, London 
W.G.1. Admission free; without 
ticket. All welcome. 

■ . ewwi 



published by l he 
Minority Rights 
Croup, Subjects 
Include racism 
and sexism; > 
police (raining; 
material on 
prejudice in 
education. 

Among the 
contributors are 
Dr Tessa 
Blnckatoneand 
Professor 
Michael Banton, 
'Hie report is 
available from 
MRG, 29 Craven 
Street, London 
WC2N5NT. 


Events 


The College Prospectus is the first in a 
series of books to be published jointly 
by the Standing Conference of Uni- 
versity fnfrimifllfan Officers limUhiL. 


ten by Dr Clive Keen, the book is 
availaolc through the Publications 
Office, Oxford Polytechnic, Headino- 
lon, Oxford 0X3 0BP. 


from DHSS (supplementaiy baaeflt board and 
lodging regulations)] Profcuor J. R, Brad- 
hibw, £IS,pl8 from Jcnepfa Rownlree Memo- 
rial Truit (why people are till) dependent on 


A conference on cultural studies, 
media studies and political education, 
focusing on the work of novelist and 
critic Raymond Williams and Edward 
Said, will be held at the University of 
London Institute of Education on 
January 18. Details from Barbara 
Cook, Department of Sociology of 
Education, University of London In- 
stitute of Education. 57 Gordon 
Square, London WC1H 0NT Tel 01- 
636 1500 x277. 


London School of Economics public 
lecture on January 23 at 5pm in (he Old 
Theatre, Houghton Street, WC2. His 
subject will be the very topical “Israeli 
Counter-inflation Policy . 


jSi' frorn^ Seal 1^ niome'wid’ Healtli'BtN 
part me at (potential for otannacofaglcalindue- 
IjonofbrqwnfathDr. J. W. CretWord and Dr 
N. Fatal, S2&M& Irojia WWto Top Foundation 

A. Sponco, £50,335 from Scollbh Horae and 
HmJUi Depariment (cbnractoriutfon of the 

Itrmnknlimaa Ma.n«.lWl. ..t 


tlonat (etfecii of nicotine on response* to 
avaraive stimuli and lha properties of brain 
nlcollne receptor*); Dr J. J. Lambert. Profes- 
sor O. A. Cowell, £34,532 from MRC (patch 
clamp analyils of drug action on membrane 
ionic channels); Dr G. A. Lyles, 120,855 from 
Scotlhn Home and Health Department (somi- 
cnrbazJde-ienifiive amine oxidaw in smooth 
muscle cells from human umbilical and 



tbh dlabeleaand h pa<len|i yd 


machine dlakigessj; Dr N. B. Loveless and 
Prorossor R. Nlatanon, Unlvenlty of Helsinki, 
tends from European Science Foundation 
(twinning project on attentlonal mccnnniwns 
using visual evoked potential*); Professor A. 
Cuioilerle, Mr P. E. Precce and Dr P. R. 
Raker. £26,680 from Breast Cancer Research 
Trail (research coordinator for breast cancer 
iludloi); Mr W. P. Walker and Dr V. A. 

01^80 from Scottish Homo and 
Heallh Departmenl (dynamic tfacrmographlc 
Imaging method and its application to study of 
chronically ischaemic, foot): i 



The only special oner 
in the world 
that will save you £5 

and help 

protect a child at risk 

1 jfcrally millions of children have been helped 
by the NSI*CX 1 with over HiWu ol income coming 
fixMii jjuhlio generosity. 'lo niainlaLu these vital 
services lo children wen* asking ibr your supjxnT 
by making a sjjecial seasonal oner - a lull colour 
map ofthe world primed by the lainous map 
makers [oi hi Bartholomew. 

'I be lull colour map (polilieal with physical 
reliel shown) features populaiions, time zones, 
main airports, ports, railways and cross country 

/• £.*o :«i- 


packing. Tlie remaining £8.00 will be donated on 
your behalf to the NSPCC to lend a helping hand to 
children in fear or danger throughout Britain. 

Every map you purchase tor family, friends or 
workplace will make the world (^ difference to a 
child in need. If you are a reader ill Scotiand, the 


r.t . ■ ^ 
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TheTimes HigherEducatkm 

Supplement 


r I woxilcllikc c«> holp.ii'L'liild in neect 

I tncluse my cheqiie/postiv! order tor • for ’ : . 

I Work! riitidc pnvable to*. Times N wspajjers Limited, , 

. . Nu me-'. /. , .j . ; j. .. .• ■ 

j ■ AcUfos: v ..;. -i : . 

' • i — : i • I 1 ......*. !. ; 

1 (Please attach Furihcr, addresses for multiple orders on ii 
) ; separate sheet orpaper) . 

|; Send ihisampon witii yourrenuttaiicc lo NigelOeniscm, 

. .:.llnies Hjriiei' Kducation Supplement, IViotT House* 

I Laitc, Ltuidbit, EC1M 4BX. ; 

I Ofwr k uvciihUile unly t(i renders in tiie U.K. und cltise* ofrjBnuary SI. HlRrt. v 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


I HE TIMES IIIUIKR EOI.'CAI lONSUITJ KMEN T .1,1. M 


Thellmes Higher Education 

Supplement 


to place advertisements write to or telephone: 


The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory House, St John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 

„ , . Tel: 01-253 3000. Telex 264971 

All advertisements published subject to the Terms and Conditionsof 
Times Newspapers Ltd (available on request) 


Rates: 


Classified Display - £13.35 pscc 
Minimum size: 9cm x 1 col @ £120.15 
Classified Linage - £2.58 per Jine 
Minimum 3 Tines - @ £7.74 
Box number - £2.00 
cclusive of V.A.T. 


Universities 


copy deadlines: 


Classified Display: 

Friday in the week prior to publication] 
Classified Linage: 

Monday 10.00 amJn the 
week of publication 


Appointments 



Universities continued 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 

Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 

J Other classifications 


Awards 

Conferences and Seminars 
Courses 


Personal 

For Sale and Wanted 
Holidays and 

Accommodation 


All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 


The University of Papua New Guinea 
Port Moresby 

L. are Invited from suitably qualified parsons tor lbs following posts: 

0tUrB,/AaaOO,fltB p,otoaBOr ,r » Oral Pathology (Dapartaisnt of 

5 f8 ^ ftad _, rrWT1 Prisons wbo possess ■ basis denial degraa from a 

21 WiDK ConsideraWs ta aching and research experience 

'■ «««iHaL Duties include le^InfloS 
Palftotofly and OralBlofogy In tha undergraduate and poatoraihiate Droarnmmea of he 


Deparfmanl of Danila 
vfceslo (he Faculty of 
fssfons In Papus Navi 
and competent 


'by and provkHra ftBtapaihotaay reporting andi consultancy ser- 
Medlcfna and MTnlstry of Ha aim. There are large numbers of oral 
w Guinea, and (hare are many protasstonal appoitunidea tar 
E? h “°8 ,a f*' further Inform at ion la available from the Chair- 
UPNG F «™«y o' Medicine. TO 
3CJROKO. HCD, Papua New QuFnea. Applications ctoaeon 31 January 1988. 
Senior Lecturer In Pathology - M83 1004/85 (Re-adrariMmanti 


Interested ai 
man of Die 
BoxM33, BO 

Locturer/Senfor Lecturer In Pathology -M831 004/35 (Rs-adWeement) 
APpJJcanta Should bs modtaaJfy qualified wfih suitable posfgreduale quai'Ffcaiiora and 
. training In Paifiotony, preferaWy Chemical Pathology Sul not excluding Microbiology, 
f Haematology and HtatopathoJogy. Haahe must be reolslrabta wftf) ihe PNG Medical 
Board .and nave teaching experience al graduate and postgraduate level plus researon 
IntafssL Previous experience In a developing country fa hlgNy deniable. AnpUcaUona 
doee on 31 jtarwary I8S& • w 

Coordinator, Dip 

eadvr 

ISenkx LeoUntf 


irioma In Magteterial Studios -WlQIJHWBMwfeajfty) 

ApaOcalfons era caled for front queMed persons to taka ua upoMment In 
Fowuuy iSBaaaCooidlnBlorofihenptonnBln Magisterial BtixiJea (Senior Lw 
lecturer level) In tha Faculty of Law. The appointee wfl be responsible for teachkn 
praobcaSy orientated courses a* well as co-onS rwiing thi Diploma In Maobrisrl^ Stud- 

LeotumfSeolor Lecturer In Home Boonomloe - Q B710O 3/85 
(Home loo nomica Department) 

KnolftonomlS^^ 

training of Home Economtca teachers lor a two yai ... ....... 

Those sucosaafulty completing the Diploma qualify to teach Home Economda In 8eo- 
oodaiy Schools Id the country. Applesoft should possess a degree In Home Economics 
and must bo qualified and experienced In the teaching orHoma Economics at a 
secondary or tertiary level. A Mutar'a degree in ihe.retevam field or to education Is 
eesondel for eppahrinunl et Lptfurer bvA Experience in teaohei l«nlng;WogW bo 

^lOUS. end toaidiinB In PNG qro&w developing countife* fljfify J, ‘ 

iftewNtreotfreedalhreeyserrtonttn^wlftBposwiilypIrenow 

urar-QUl W7rtl 
VHpmpJtaonenilu) 
suhifelyqu aimed end 
■r Commerce and 


H ill 1 1 ) i.i l i n n i n ondHHi 

Us haff, are as. 


' Wn^wllhquaSfS^sn* to w tsesi alreldegree d 
•i Wjmv^eblwtotota Sis wiw, Experience In 

PNG or in otlw aovstoplng countries la nlgray deofiral. .. 

: three yMC oontragt *Wi a ptissWity of renewal, and wftl b e ftxrictnd io tries up 
toe beginning of Irei aemoetor 1986. AppRpstona does on 27 January 1988. 



• | * l 

i 1 . i • 


persons jo» the posMon 

ed and ptpsriancedm teacher 
jhsr lit one Ct two- subject arose 
ndary and of tuitare ttabbhg In 
.The appointee vriKM offered a 
be toraiotod to take up duties at 
B6n 27 January 1988. 

8aIarisa:taaeoM»ProtoesbriK33^8B l SeMar Lecturer: X2l l »B a LwriurertBen- 
tar Tutor Grade 11 1 Kia.405, Lsotpnr/Sentor Tutor Grade .1: K|7#W, Tuton 
K1B,Q1B, pre„ phis gratuity. ■ 

Succaaeful eppleentawjjl banormalfy offered a contract for athreayeer period endnaat 
toe andof aeamaater. The gratuRy entfllement la based an 24% of salary earned end Is 
pwabie m rnautownta or lump aun end Is taxed a! a ftat rale of 2%. in addHlon to the 

■alattei quoted abova, Iha main benoflto toduda: support tor approved reiaarah; rent- 
free accommodeBen; appofntmert and repatriation eCtaies (or sppotntae and depen- 
gBnft;nnan^lBBaistarwe towards Ihe cost of Irenepartfiig personvetfscls to sndlmm 
PNG: B weeks annual recreation leave with home airfares avalabia after sarfi 18 
montta « oonlSrwoua aanrioe; gsneraus education aubsidfm tor children attending 
Hfnoft to PNG and oven east a salary oontlnuaiton schema to cover extended illness or 
cSlebity. Apploaiita who wfeh to arrange secondment from their home bublullone will 
be weTootned. The lerma and coudWona are under review. 

wM be Mated as elilotly eonltdsntlal end should Include three 
eggsa ol a toll curriculum vltse, a recent smsH photograph, lha names and 
■ddraMM ol three referees and date of availability. In order to expedite the 
s ^ntm mproeytare, •Mdlcants am advised to oontaottharr referees to send 
Ht^dsnlftl reports directly to the UnWsrsIty without watting to bs contacted. 

its Mould be forwarded to the r 

OH Quints, PO Box 320, UNI' 

‘ i friths uk should t 
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UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 
Trinity College 


CHAIR OF GEOGRAPHY (i966) 

Applications are Invited - lor appointment to this Ohalr, now 
| vacant following tha retirement of Professor J.P. Haughton. The 
- : duties associated with the post jpfelude headship of the 
■ J department. 

. Further partlculara and condilions’ol appointment may be 
. . , obtained from: - 

. Q.H.H. Qlftrap, Secretary to. the College 
, West Theatre, Trlnlty Coltege, Dublin 2 

• .I : to whom fbrmal app^oaflon ma^ be friQde, ptafsrably hof later 

4* '>■ v .; ■, " V : -i 'J ’then $ March 1988. •> - * 

. : ■ v 



Murdoch 
University 

PERTH 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

DIRECTOR 

(Tenured Appointment) 

EDUCATION SERVICES AND 
TEACHING RESOURCES UNIT 

The Untt has been established to support teaching and learning within 
lha University and to produce media materials. The Learning Skills 
programme conducted by Unit staff includes study skills, literary and 
tor »tud«nte. Unit staff collaborate with academic 

™ ,hodl and 

Unit also produces audio visual mist 

. f^L 0 f 1 *! te,evla ]® 1 Proarammea for public broaddaaL Central media 
| ' Kon^heU l JiL >r Unlvaralty h P , ? v1ded ^ «he Media ServIcM^ 


apply rasSa 
and Staff 


a renip of a collegial nature, tocorrtribj^HSnc 
iroh findings In either or both of Hie areas of Lesmin 
DevelopmenL 

SALARY 

$A4B,160 per annum. 

[ Conditions of appointment Include auperannuatlni, long service 
I [save, access to outside studies programme, payment of fares to Perth 
1- for appointee and dependent family, removal and . settllng-ln 
K allowances. : ■ . ; 

PROCEDURES FOQ APPLICATION 

A atatemnrit of furthar lnformatlon and the conditions of appointment 
are available from: 

The Personnel Officer 
Murdoch University 

MURDOCH WESTERN AUSTRALIA 8160 

with whom detailed applications Including a curriculum vttae and the 
names and addresses of three reterees will dose on 31 January 1886. 

Applicants resident In the United Kingdom, Europe or Africa, may 
. obtain supporting statements from andi should lodge one copy of any 
application with: 


The Secretary General 

Association of Commonwealth Universities 

36 Gordon Square 

LONDON WC1HOPF UNITED KINGDOM 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 
Brisbane, Australia 

UNIVERSITY SECRETARY & REGISTRAR 

With the retirement of Dr. S.A. Rayner, ihe present Registrar of the 
University of Queensland In April 1980, the University invites 
applications for apjKintment to the above position. 

“ ?Mrive$ttyjS 
an&iblB fora 


. lo head a Secretariat 
le range of administrative functions. 


Tl» appointee .will be responsible for tha preparation of major 
policy Ond planning papers arid reports as required under the 
ctireotion of lha Vlce-Chanoeltor, for consideration by the Senate 
as advised by lhe Academic Resources and Planning Committee, 
the Academic Board, and, other ooneiiliatlve processes 

A remuneration package wi!J be negotiated. The salary will be 
within the range of $A67,000 to $A63,000 per annum. SSAU 
superannuation will be available plus an appropriate representa- 
tion allowance, and a motor vehicle. 

Applicants should possess appropriate academic qualifications 

-Sli PIT 5 / 1 ea | P ac!1 y 10 undertake high level managerial and 
secretarial functions within a large and complex Smiltutlon 

deSeSantS ln,8,fafl0n ^ hIflh8r 8ducat ' 0n l0Vel wl(l be a 
Closing date: 3ist January 1986. 

Please supply names of three referees. Ref. 491 85 

iS! t !h? a n.! ? !?r? trt n n and a PP |IoatlQ n forms are available 

(71002) 


THE CITY UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF ARTS POLICY 
& MANAGEMENT 

MA In Arts Administration 

for practising arts administrators 
(1 year full-time or one day a week for 2 years) 

MA In Llbrarfan8hlp & Arte Administration 

for qualified librarians 
(run In conjunction with the Department of Information Science- 
day a week for 2 years) 1 

MA In Arts Management in Education 

for those Invdlved In the promotion of the arts In education (1 yeard 
time or evenings and Saturday mornings part-time for 2 years) 

MA In Museum & Gallery Administration . j. 

for people with experience of management of museums oroallsWi 
the public or the private sector. ^ 1 

(1 year full-time or one day a week for 2 years) 

A good first degree or equivalent required wll 
experience In the field 


Fellowships 


UNIVERSITY OF BOTSWANA 

app- ^a»ion i bib irr/Kcri lc> me btioamg 

rippKatmns close 24 January VJ83 ^ ^ “ a ,Mr -S r t«n-,m«.n,a a r.jn 

SSSSn, 0 .!,^ 0 ' n....rch and 

(Pfofwaor /Senior Loci war leret); 




•OOteri fioya Mrvod Via iSZl^rTJ nwmair, noM a Ph D aoniae, ane 


988. 

Leoturar/Senlor Lecturer - Edueallonsl FoundatIona> 

mmsM 

Lscturer In Department of English: 

HeapmwBsss 

pnHBHBms 


arthHttta to toe D^krttoenl. 7j te «* 
Bdr'" m — * ■k---— 


&m 3 E 5 X 2 S£ 5 U±HiP i 


Victoria Univur.silvof 
Wellington 
NewZciilnnd 

research fellow 

Ilisliiuic Crlinliui|>,i,v 
A|ipll, unts must |,J4„ boim 

ZFiST.* 1,1 ,r >' : 

hi>i lul Siii-i,ii4. Smiii- 
r*? ,n so ' l- ' 1 »' h'Mf ri Henri h 
if. .. 1 |u| « ii»fi ini. 

iralidfiv as VI ell nn 
knun rda» ,,l mqiikii, , d „ ( i 

unMM 16 tumpiitlnii 

vvnulil I,,- un ttrlvnnrani-. Tlie 
eppi liniment win t, a for S 
>enr» Iniiialiv. r 3 

K2SaH.no O r„ 
•*** 47.000 ai uinlin'i ct. 
perlriKP -iinl rma Ilf |r t,,^ . 

Aup'xhiimpiH 

avulluhl,- 11-1,111 ||, „ he, rnlnrv 
(•en>-r,il Ahs»rl.iin,i l 
nir.n wealth I >„lv,,rsit |J's 

(Appli.). 36 Currldii Siiimre, 

nV.', ra M v/ U” v I M a m 

5». ^Sfrja&aiss: 


M asBcy University 
Palmerson North, 
New Zealand 

ati€irj» iirr- imtn d f. ir 
fnr» If'llnw j mi 1 1 r c-k r -to : 

I-ECTURESHIP 
IN BOTANY 


Research and 
Studentships 


■ar irm.-nt iiotanv 
ai>iC>li,i,v 


Ullil 


I IlISP till 

■ III 72B| 


litun up pi icul liini, 
ruliriiary 1'jRfr. 

HI 


MuBgey University 
PulmcrHtun North, 
Now Zealand 
UM , i!!. r * r tr IHnwrimBiitrif 

MailiDRiDllra anil Slatlatlca 

. , T» ,D . nrparlmi-nt of 
MalliematlL-a and BiotlaLlca 
tnnchcB so r vico. undoreraelu- 
ate and puainraduaie couraos 
feeearch da- 
nraaa. Undernraduaia courses 

S™ l % , “ uo t t ferfoprespond. 
S"®5 *H™uuhoui New Zbb- 
I" na - "n» appointees would 
K? r*P£« e< » to pinidpHa rut- 
ly In rheae actfvlllaa. 

LECTURER 
IN STATISTICS 

The Department has e 
vyeicy for a lecturer in 8ta- 

lnrf!r!filT e ". CtltT ! B “ nfl re,BBrch 
» m PhM | »o applied 
- f* 1 ! ^ appointee 
would be expected to partlci- 

KMrS.S t>n T UIUnD on f l *° Have 
•x.PBrlenco in camputlno* A t 

^OLbo pBrycui*!- 1 



»k2«*- * — j- j wn research may u« 

nentJt-JtaeoUroe Rooms by arrangement 

Diploma lii Arts Administration 

offered In conjunction with the Arte Council of Great Britain 
(1 year full-time Inoludlng one term on secondment) 

Short Professional Courses 

a number of Intensive short courses are offered by the Daparimad 
and held In the Barbloan premlsea. ln addition there Is a programmed 

courses and short courses offered b 
conjunction with other oi^artls^tlons ■’ 

t f oni D^rtmont of Arte Policy! t 
Management, The city Unlverelty, Level 12. Problaher Creaca* 
Barbican, Silk Street, London E^Y 8HB. 

Pteaae enclose a.a.e. (9 x 6) 


>"i 


The Australian' 

National University 

Appllcatlonk uro luvliutl 
from Hnltablv quoliried 

tlBffi:" 

Faculty of Arts 

D «?;;LsiK°.;s£ n 

as 

suaoe end 1 1 no u I xtlcx .r>Lf ' 

|a: h, tis." n .vS. d 'S"°s , i 

,0 v. t ,‘ lk ® “ n “ctive roll 

lb. w r h n P® acroM 

- * .Whole 'Department Cflno- 


ftp 


sect Ions, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF nIw 

AUSTRALIA 

Equal opportunity la University Policy 

FACULTY OF EDUCATION 
CENTRE FOR BEHAVIOURAL 
STUDIES IN EDUCATION 



LECTURER 

A lecturer Is sought partly to co-ordinate and teach In a 
semester foundation course on child and adolescent study, 
ence will be given first to an applicant with specialist quaJlfl 
and experience In counselling and thereafter to applicants W 
dal education or life-span development or computer api 
In education, The person appointed will be expsoted to 3 
contribute to advanced courses In hla or her area of sped B 
to supervise post-graduate research, to have demonstrati 
pawnee In research, and preferably to have taught at 
and tertiary level. 

W4 > 467 p« r a rinum iff 

CLOSING DATE: 31st January, 1986 - * •- ■ 

POSITION NO.: 670 ^ 

The appointment will be to the permanent staff but the 
reserves the right to make the appointment probation 
considers this appropriate. 

Other conditions include superannuation, assistance fi 
Armldafe° Va ^ expena0S wllh buying or building 

Applications Including the names and addresses of 
and stating the position number should be sent to.tfn 
°j New England, Armldale, N.S.W., 
prior to the dosing data. Appllcanta should fonvardfij 
advartisement to Inelr referees and ask them to MM I . 
direct to the Staff Officer, Mr. B.G. Turner, mari^thdrerr 
Private and Confidential” and quoting the pOsWovJJ 
before the above closing date so as to expedjte.lfw**^ 
process. 

Informal enquiries may be made to Mr. W.W ^f 
2542. Applicants from the northern hefflJspherrata j 
telex or facsimile servlcee to expedite If pace 
Jan. (Telex: AAaensn: ln l<ma ffSfAX;M_ 



K®!l« l «l | l bo oin.M.am o.rtl. 

i d “*» recent davelopmenta 

!- wtfSSVS! "ifl*" "CUlS 


iversity 

Management Centre 

nraamanilnn. Peraunnnl and 

fciniiloymaui |» vision 

Xk-. LECTURER/ 

«B?was£» 

K'Vh^T'^'-^'me'y^ 

fo?^ « MriSf W 1 ;*" 1 win be 

pSS i? 


eradonx 
aarlea but 


e 0(3- 
or time 

LECTURER 
IN MATHEMATICS 

The npitnlntee will be quel. 

EyrrtftasCT 

SSKW’-rflS 


n J reBeerch projut 
"Ilea ' 


fifrt or other "f'aculT 
be an edvantane. 


^ Salary: 
NZJ33.000 


Nzsas.ooo 

P.e. 


SPS; a- 


Zr'llT'?'. 1 ™ will r»l»r.i ir, 

;ll«* l,,, WV l*| UK 111 lid „r,„l|. 

rams wiili n liiiilinr il.-ui r-i- uud 

“ hiilnnli ai 

qroiiiul, hill iin-lt-ri-nri- m.i v hr* 
" ■'• n«i unplirum wnn 

hh'tn'lk ■ Thr ■I|I|>I,||| li-r- 

will un ukui>aii-r| k, tt-e,|| 
rxiruinurdl mu- 
, al |,|,| lcr , ireiInQtr 

l"»rl, i ciiiirltiuii- tn ,i„st- 

ll>li mill il<- vi-l,i | ■ ri.-Mt-uri li In 
ilinlr fiwii rii.|tl ui Interrii. 

LECTURESHIP/ 
SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP 
IN ECONOMICS 

A|>Mlh'ellr,ua era> Invited 
Inuri renniM with a uuuil 
flUSSS-r-t- t;r ntitilvalnnt puh- 

fudVi tL 1 ] 1 . ' i, .° . nppuliHiJti'a 

*5. ,J RS. ,nto ° would ho 

i-SppMt. XSSSXKSi 

I BnM " will be reim- 
Cnmmnn I wieclHc 1 1 mite). 

lo quBliflcAkfonB and expcrl* 

ttiE&« l SSS lr V Nzsas.ooo . 

Oeneral, Aaaoclatlon of Cam- 
.. Universities 
i « 22 ta * , 9 or doJi Square, 
London WCIH OPF; or from 
5Si, ta,r S f of tho Unlvera™ 
with whom appiicatlona 

.fsifos® 31 jDnunrv IB**- 


i -advert leamen t ' 

Deport mem of Mathematic* 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTSHIP 

( 1 A) 

*i.ta nr * ‘nvlted for 

Mi la SBnc-auppnrted poat, 
Tfi? ?P?°lnt*B will work with 
SFrtKS "■'■BBtf&PMdllShS 

m-thamstlcioVo^toea'SS^ 

B|036) and for b duratfnn nr 
I .^Q8^. aU,rt - 



luflir 


Unlvaralty of Wales 

POST-DOCTORAL 

FELLOWSHIP 

Applications aro fnviled from 
PhD-hoJders for the above 
Research Fellowship, 
duration two-years from 
1 October 1986, tor 
advanced research in any 
Department of UWIST. 
Stipend: £7,520 year 1. 
£7.980 year 2 (under 
review). 

Further detail* from the: 
Assistant Registrar, 
Academic Registry. 
UWIST? 

_ PO Box 86, 

, , Cardiff CF1 akA 

Closing data: 1 February 
teas. 

mam 


Durham University 

I’htvli « Urfurimiiji 

OBSERVATIONAL 

COSMOLOGY 

,.*{!! ^h**'lcir.i, ern Invite, i fr,r 
Bn fiiiufFi] Frinttlnrifirnl 

««an I. PMitlun itoiwMe f..e 

r lyffn irir <‘di| u i 
nleiin in- vi„rk wim i'rali'mr 

•gTJtmuML auui;tt nf a,,. 
Wm f ' “nre . v ^ rQ | 

. 1,3 rormrain 

innorji-, lor tin- urluln anri 

MWv'nru “f Jlrurt.irS In "hr 
iinivnm. The am, an. 

{!**' “ nl Will t-aplnlt hip nrvv 

S«.I{SJi ,, " ,lon hi all rpaprn* 

^ 11,1 prnq... 

W?fc rt GftaSOTJ , ttSf- 

Blnril.” 8 r( nr l Sl ■"'■*'* Llfeir. 
S!™ Will ALE 

iIPi'L.* t 0m riadhrr pnrtliu. 

}Vl^SS^ bpr " ,tu,^ ‘ ^ ' , ■ 



Colleges of Further Education 


CAN YOU MANAGE CHANGE? 


f' 




in 


(91718} 




IRB, 


SmmmSL Y ,th moro *hen 


uro- 


February 




>JVS> 


w 


mUiTT—* 



lB86T"riof: 

toiS*^ l ^Mi D /f nrD '" ,,Q,,s uf in- 
leraat will bo accepted. 


Silo tble 
mtulred 


appointee* 
to .Join the 


flil 


be 
uper- 


nans 

.®i Q ; n o r 0 ^ ,n ffl mby in - 


School or PhVBlcal aoloncem 

OTDHHH 

inchemistry 

(FKEDTERM 
4 YEARS) 

?o p t" n ? l 2° VaoimiM 

K .*" ul 1 t,n uclaar capobfll. 

ga^r sMag '"S 

Chom^il 10 , and °oordl nation 
* ,Ha 

Chem^iry. and Environmental 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Low Temperature Phyalea 

research 

ASSOCIATE 

feflre aaP'AWL 


ST J Bn voXi? QhouSv" o*Dr! 
Mto J them°«H n &, o°i5S«5? n {j„1 f 

olnaeoW effiTsaSl: 
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Holidays and 
Accommodation 


-PRINCIPAL 

Group 8, Salary £22,962 

to1teSS C V° ll0W8 ,hB r9,,renlBn, of Mr waller Pugh. 

Principal: Dr John Capey 

exetor 

college 

A Tertiary Coffega 

Strathclyde 
Department 
I of Education 

Further Education 

DEPUTE PRINCIPAL 

BELL COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY - HAMILTON 

SaBjaSas 

’ ‘••..‘sssa 

(MlOT) 


Polytechnics 


:w. 



•i»v‘ 



PORTSMOUTH 


„ SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION STUDIES 

LECTURER « in DRAMA Reft 119 

zg&tre sats' '*** 

® al ?2“P to a maximum of £10,455 per annum. 

Closing date for appikfulons: 17 January i5IM.V 
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Polytechnics continued 



South Bank 
Polytechnic 

Faculty or tha Built 
Eh vlrontn tint 

School af Applied Econo mica 
and Social Studies 

LECTURER II 
IN ECONOMICS 
(Temporary 
two years) 

A vacancy exists for the 
above past which arises as a 
result or Hie secondment of a 
member of sraff . The appolnt- 
r . or t4vo yosrs com- 
mencing January 1986. 


Applicants should hava a 
tn econo- 
mics and an ability to teach In 


at laaal one of the broad areas 
- St Industrial Economics, 
& .flntnchl Economic* related 
to the Public anti Private 
Sector or Urban Economics. 

Paraon appointed will 
pe expected to contribute to 
af technician, 
undergraduate and poatgrsdu- 
ata courses In tho Depart- 
ot Dulldlng Economica. 

“ nd Town 

ssnisa 'SKMiysflE- 1 w •* 

For an Informal dlscuasian. 

flv 

P-a^7u : .,^ a oV^nd^« 

lo, > /orm and furth- 

S™?* 1 „ Department. South 
S“"j5 PalytBchnla. Borounh 

OI-flan L mJeS 1 S §* OAA - Tol: 
oiii SSSBr Exts. 2333/ 
SSdl. Quote Ref: EMU. 

19B* M ‘ naC,at * : 17th January. 

Bmpfoye^VS 1 ! jS!S mm ^U 


Bristol Polytechnic 

Business Studies Department 

Applications are Invltad far 
the following post, duties 
to commence on I May 
I 986, or earlier ir possible. 

READER IN 
BUSINESS POLICY 

To develop and co-ordinate 
a comprehensive research 
programme deslanod to 
underpin the teaching and cur- 
riculum development actlvl- 
tlea associated with under- 
graduate courses In Business 
Studies. 

Candidates should possess 
degree qua 1111 cations and a 
record of publication which 
demonstrate recog n feed 

standing In research; business 
and/or teaching experience re- 
levant to undergraduate 
work) and tlie ability to load 
colleagues In academic activi- 
ties at as advanced level. 

Salary scale: £13.749— 

£13.399 (bar l — £17.280 per 
annum 

For further details and an 
application rarm. to be re- 
turned by | 7 January loss, 
pleaso contact the Personnel 
Office, Bristol Polytechnic, 
i. rr 


DERBYSHIRE COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Senior Lecturer 
in 

Marketing 

Thr College seeks a 
qualified professional, 
preferably under the 
age of 35 years. 

The College is a const i I uent 
member of the East Midlands 
Regional Management Centre. 
Opportunities exist to 
contribute to the work of 
the Centre. 

Salary Scale: £ 1 1,958- 
C14.046-fl5.045 
Application forms and 
further details from 
Staffing Officer, 

Derbyshire College of 
Higher Education, 

Kedleaton Road, Derby 
DE3 1GB, telephone 
Derby 47181, extension 8. 


Col db arbour Lana, franchay! „ . 

Scholarships 


Fleas a reference 


number . 

m unicat! ana. 


In all com- 


Avon County Council Is an 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 

H3 


Colleges and Institutes of 
Higher Education 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 

' RE-ADVERTI SMENT 


LECTURER II IN 



BSc HONOURS IN SPEECH THERAPY (CNAA) 

Applications are invhad -forth* poet at full-time Speech and 

l^nguaofe- Pathology and Therapy Loctjjrer v&p.Y# 

area of acquired neurological alsocd© 

—"a 10 essential ^research wpodencedeslratofe. . , ™ 

,J candidate wm loin a Department of Speech Thetapy. 

QppQttunWee exist fof research. 

the (ectutel’ will be : pieced on an- .appropriate point 1 of the 
lecturer II. salary scale: £8,964-Et 3,743 Including London 
weighting (under review). Starting point will be determined by 
the LLE.A. , . 

Details and application form: 

The Principal's Secretary, Central School of Speech and 
Drama, Embassy Theatre, Eton Avenue, London NW3 3HY. 
Ctoalng data for applications: 1 7 January 1086. 

(7101 B) 



DERBYSHIRE COUEG- 

OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

(Faculty of Art & Design) ■ . : 

Lecturer II/ 

Senior Lecturer 
^ in Graphic Design 

Preference will he given to, applicants who offer 
^ ‘expertise- ipthenVea of new technology.anci,' 

’ ' ; electronically generated imagery. . 

Salary ,sc^e:i:8,p76j-£L 5,045. ..... ... 

.'. Application fdrxns ahd farther' particulars 
'} l ' . i . fejfc WRN Officer,- Derby s hife College of 
. Higher Education^ KedlestonRoad, Derby 
. DE31GB, telephone Derby 47181, 

' i /-.• /• -v''. ./ • ;*&■ 


University of 
Oxford 

St. Cross College 

GRADUATE 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The College orfara a num- 
ber at Graduate Scholarships . 

“u. n,l i B ot *>30 per annum 
tenable for one to three years 
from l«t October 1986. open 
™ man and women Intending 
I® work for a postgraduate 
degree or diploma of the 
«*» “"V subject >. Ill 
addition tho College offers F C 
Oamaitan Scholarships on 
similar terms but reatrlcted to 
men and woman Intending to 
,0r .i n .Fostiirndunte dn- 
Oroe or diploma of Hie Uni- 
yeralty [n a aubjact rnlavnnt tn 

forestry. 

Particulars rram Callage 
Secretary, St. Cross College. 
Oxford 0X1 3LZ. Closfni 


date ' for 
.February 


axi 3LZ. Closfnn 

1 MttttVB m 


Overseas 

Univeraito dePato 

. France ■ 

ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR 
IN ENGLISH 

up to four yeora. ■ 

Salary upwards of isfc.OOO 
FF a Coo rdm g to qualification 
and experience. 

Applications Including C.V. 
and nsmos of rerersas to bB 
■ Bant to Head of English De- 
portment, Faculte dee Lettros. 
Avenue Poplawskl, F. 640od 

TSa^gffisr january 

Princeton University 

. Department or History 

SENIOR POSITION 
IN MODERN 
CHINESE HISTORY 

Applicants should Band a 
copy or a curriculum vitae, to 
nE&S.ft 1 ^ bruar i’ 1986. to: 

NJ08S44. 
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Overseas continued 
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Royal College of Art 

Applications are invited for the following courses; 

Faculty of Communication 

Animation and Audio-Visual Arts 
Cultural History 
History of Design 

(joint course with the Victoria and Albert Museum) 
Graphic Art and Design 
Illustration 

Natural History Illustration 
Photography 
Holography 

Faculty of Design 

Architecture and Design Studies 
Ceramics and Glass 
Fashion Design 
Furniture Design 
Industrial Design 
Industrial Design Engineering 
Computer-Aided Industrial Design 
Product Planning, Marketing and Export Studies 
Metalwork and Jewellery 
Textile Design 
Transport Design 

— Faculty of Fine Art 


Education 

Development 

Scheme 



oTmoo-wX msu qualifications by study 

s£2 MK-saffissis. 

SKfij *"MPocl°l education andXuld 
hctdtominh mim academic m /pmra„| 0 S 



,m r mm 8m s ,e ,ei ™ short 
E ^ de 9 re ® coitaes and cover 

CloBlng date for applicadona is 1 March 198& 

•pp^ |r p,e “ a 

Overeeas Development Administration. 

is ^ 


:i :■ •' Printaukmg 

Thematic Prints in Portfolios 

Joint Printaiaking/lllustration Degree in the production 

of Fine Books containing original prints 

Sculpture 

equivalent ov«seas^Ufka^, •/. 
All applications must be received hy jaimiy ^l^ 
Please send for a Prospectus and an application form to; 
The Registrar 

Royal College of Art 

Kensington Gore, London SW7 2EU. 



vi innlpmpn 

1986 SPECIAL BOOK NUMBERS 

June 


Feb 


7 European Studies 
14 Philosophy 
21 Computer Studies (I) 

38 History (1) 

MaXCh 7 Maths and Physics (!) 

14 Social Policy 
, 21 English 

April . 4 Psychology (I) 

ll Law 

18 Environmental Sciences 
(including Geography) I 
25 Sociology (I) 

May 2 Chemistry 

■ ... : 9 American Studies 

16 Economics (I) 

* 25 Biological Sciences!!) 

30 Education (I) 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


0 Enalneering 

* 13 University Presses (Copies to)>e 
distributed at The Association 
or American University Presses' 
meeting June 15-1B) 

10 hfsW ud,es<,, > 

nHmhsaHd^ics,'.) 

31 Psychology (II) 

7 Economics (II) 

14 Biological Sciences (II) 

21 Sociology (11) 



n 1 w mmwa atauI v A 

Britain helping nations to help themselves 

Thelimes 

HigherEducation 

Supplement 


Reviews of 
Academic Journals 


”®°^ISclencesa^m^^3 

'Pt 26 Sciences and Engineering 


Special Features 


[(trCh 21 Management Education -a 

feature which will also Include 
reviews of business and 

Conference March 24-26). 


June 




20 US’ISS? 1 '* Stud,es (Copies to be 
distributed at the Second 

June™^")! 1 ftem,nlst 800,1 Falr 

4 Industry and Higher Education 


28 Environmental Sciences 
(Including Geography) II 

5 Education (II) 


.March m 
ne 27 
iov 7 


Information Ibchnology 
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PROFESSOR: 

Home Economics Department - K A C/1 1/85/55 
to«o,du t , rcuarch ifiUer “1 

PROFESSOR: 

Physics Department - KAC/i 1/85/78 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR: 

Physics Department - KAC/11/85/56 

griulu.il c kvds uni! gnJetlK Sil*h UndtrRraduatC and I™'- 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR: 

History Department - KAC/I 1/85/57 




KENYATTA UNIVERSITY 

Appritdliom arc fawned f.»r ihc f..IJ«.«ng pn«».- 

SENIOR LECTURER: 


Home Economics Department - KAC/I 1/85/65 

awienu. Thsj uiU at«o f JSJj 5S,Si!tt B “JT d . 

aren ufClothira and Teitiki »5 , ««nbip in she 

SENIOR LECTURER: 

Hblory Department - KAC/1I/85/67 

Aimticanli ikviU L., . _ run J . . 



journals. Their sp 
(oUnuJng fleldi:- 
(l) African Archacolnoy 

of ImeraaiKaal Relations 

Hi iiSSS S! ,in " F " nch R, ' ol “ ,k "’ 

w / L»Jin Americmi llistnry 
vi| History of Central Africa 

SENIOR LECTURER: 

Literature Department - KAC/1 1/85/68 

Aonliunu chni.U s... riLn J 


* 


! - uig lltlUl 

!?> SSsUw A,rica " 

ill) History oiE«l Asia 

iv) History of Political Ideas 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR: 

Fine Art Department - KAC/1 1/85/58 

iW I 1 !™ " i 0 ^ ROilgraduatc dcRree in Aft with spedaJizaHon 

ihln TllrtiU. O. 1 


running .1 University dcpailment P«h«Wy have cxpcricnrc in 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR: 
JP&KSSoB®?™™ 1 , - KAC/1 1/85/S9 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR: 

Educational Administration Planning and 
Curriculum Development - KAC/I 1^85/6^ 

wSgnSd uXeS.^ygte^flj3 0 ^“! ,OB ?! lti ^“Ivaknt from a 

Mvcra 1 yeais, «rr1c/ou{ rSlSS X ^ fw 

Succcssful KS Zr&B***** ™puw* 

research in any one of the .. ,0 , ICBCh and guide 

Planning, Economics and Adndnlslrailan. 

lion. Master of Education Md DonwofMwaiSi randldaLei ® ,lca 

SENIOR LECTURER: 

Administration Planning and 
Curriculum Development - KAC/1 1 / 85/62 

SENIOR LECTURER: 

S S,CS - KAC/1 1/85/63 

InP^ski. prefexabiy 

LECTURER: 

(Physical Chemistry) 

Chemistry Department - KAC/II/85/64 


77, "8 wre 

{bUntloni bi 
conduct 
teaching 


LECTURER: 

Literature Department - KAC/1 1/85/69 
LECTURER: 

Botany Department - KAC/1 1/85/70 

Ufi?" 1 * 8h0uU 1x5 ta PhD degree fa, any of the following 

•- ufi vJmi yfrotogy ' 

advMlIS^^J'stSfsruit^i^ «* on added 

graduate and pougraduaie ImSk% uh b^SdSu 10 a1 undef " 

conduct research fi areas of ihelr’spcdiShSttoi *** PWCUCe 1,5 weB M 

LECTURER: 

Educ^nai Communication and 


iiiieni — ivAwl 1/85/71 

reputable 

succmfui , : D '^r n r ■■ auoca «™>tage — * ui 

POsiKaduate^cvds, take ^rS^^hlnfl'^Jw 11 a J. under B r « f Mie and 
working on research projects. M ™ ns pc8c,,EC and supervise iiudemi 

LECTURER: 

History Department - KAC/ 11 / 85/72 
ASSSi; &®^eiS! ,r >hoidd . ■ 

N?nh Africa 

iv) rn*^ of ‘hewSo Eau 

lha h, Afrieo Md 

LECTURER: . 

Ed,lra,,onnl PsydwJogy 

InsmuUon of higher 

52E2!l5H*^ ^ u, leach U» unde«r« f „ l0 

bo an Sa u £ff D '**'■ *S?wBl»fcS!S 


:/f^S/74 d Un8l,ls<ics Department - r 


-™*iy 10 inmate and cany ouT ,‘t 1 V’ rwl5,,y 10 . val “Ml proven 

Altliough appJicadonj from anybrSSf pb^s Kri?~ a u? f “MfW«itk>n. 
K, a P p *» nt » »Vbo are uxxlflUua ln will bo comld- 

Kinoila wm have g n addM^n,^ 1 " Surf> ™ ChenrUtry or Chemical 

un^igradoaterfaSo! rormSfKS da [iSx] P flr i^ l , Ula lowddiig of . ' 

ss»«Basam^^; 


" 3 ™““ raiwwoies will tx 
graduaie and supervise rcsea 
profcokaal journals would I 

LECTURER: 

Lam 
KAt 

guasa or his rpcdateaifon ’ U * un ® 8 Ule and of AeU n-/-: 

LECTURER: 

Music Department - KAC/U/85/75 

performance or ramie educ^w? ” ** of study compAsirron. Inatminaatal- 
AppUcatlnu roniM] dvtiwhriij.*.,,. ^ . 
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